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DEATH ON THE PALE HORSE. 


CONCLUSION OF CHAPTER XI. Mrs. Legge had fainted. She was not a weak 
“Now, while he was thus most intently engag- || Woman, but she had — = ay a 
ed, and the reverend gentleman was reading a standing at the door, and as t 4 c a A. — 
romance called the “The Bravo of Blood, or | twelve she rushed into the par - an fain e : 
the Sanguinary Smile,” there was a scene of | Vinegar was of course at ry - pes ba 
excitement at the Crumpet and Crown, which | applied ; and when she ! pees senate ha 
was never, perhaps, in that or any other village, something bearing the semblance of con i 
uess, she called for the Bible. 
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“The Bible!” she exclaimed. 
get the Bible.” 

Legge shifted her head from his arm to that 
of Pokey, and hastened up stairs for the Bible, 
and on his return Mrs. Legge cried anxiously, 
“Turn to Revelations, my dear—Revelati- 
ons.” 

Legge did turn to Revelations, aud then said 
“Phebe! What do you mean?” 

“ Here,” she replied, as he gave her the Bi- 
ble, and turning at once to the sixth chapter, 
read,—* And I looked and behold a pale horse: 
and his name that sat on him was Death.”— 
“Death!” she exclaimed. “ I have seen him. 
He passed on a pale horse just now.” 

“What! another of Teddy Rouse’s tricks!” 
cri d Obadiah. 

“You are a fool,” said Legge; and then 
turning to his wife, added, ‘“* Which way, my 
girl !—which way did it go?” 

“ Towards the church,” she replied. 
oh! do not leave me!” 

‘But for a moment: I'll not be gone long, 
my girl.” 

“No!” she exclaimed, clinging to him.— 
“ You must not go—you shall not go. If we 
are to die to-night, let us die together.” 

“ J’ll have a go in,” exclaimed Cbadiah.— 
“Come along, Pokey, come along, Quocks, 
came along, Bobber, my boy, we’// see what 
he’s made of!’ And Obadiah, followed by 
Pokey, Quocks, and Bobber, rushed valiantly 
out of the Crumpet and Crown. 

Butthe horse and his rider were gone. Oba- 
diah looked anxiously up and down the road, 
but could see nothing of them. Feeling, how- 
ever, that a display of valour then was essential 
to the maintenance of his reputation, he boldly 
cried out, “‘ Now let’s go up the road, my boys! 
Death and his pale horse be bothered !” 

“ Bravo!” cried Pokey. ‘Aye, let’s go up 
the road!” And they went up the al see- 
ing nothing to fear. 

Having passed the church, however, Pokey 
suddenly cried “ Hark!” and the blood of Oba- 
diah Drant chilled on the instant. “ Listen!” 
he added. “It's coming this way!’ They 
did listen, and heard distinctly something ap- 
proaching. There were three roads before 
them ; but down which of the three it was com- 
ing they couldn't tell. Presently, however— 
having strained their eyes in those three direc- 
tions—they saw what at first appeared to them 
to be a tall white pillar gliding louty down the 
hill to their left. 

“Here it comes,” cried Obadiah, clinging 
closely to Quocks. *‘ What—what can it be?” 

“‘ Don’t be frightened, do-o-on’t be alarmed !” 
said Quocks. 

It now came sufficiently near for them to 
distinguish the outline ofa horse bearing afigure 
which looked like that of a giant! 

Terror seized them on the instant. They 
could not move! The figure came nearer and 
still more near, and, with uplifted bands and 
eyes darting from their sockets, they saw it 
slowly and solemnly pass. 


Both the horse and his rider were white— 
quite white—and both seemed enveloped ins 


“* My dear! 


* But 








cloud. White smoke appeared to issue from 
the nostrils of the horse, while the rider wore 
along flowing robe, which to them looked like 
a vast winding-sheet. They thought of the 
passage in Revelations and eenbied. It must 
be—it could but be—Death! He had, in their 
view, come to swallow up all, seeing that all 
whom he visits are doomed. 

As the figure disappeared each resumed his 
former attitude, and when it was completely 
lost to view: they breathed again, but still were 
filled with horror. 

“ Let us go,” said Obadiah. “ Come—let us 
return. Such sights as this are dreadful. We 
are but men, and as man is but man, these 
scenes are too horrid for man to bear. Let us 
go; come, now, let us go.” 

They had not, however, proceeded far— 
locked in each other’s arms, with a view to 
mutual security—when they again beheld 
“ Death,” rushing furiously towards them. 

“‘ Preserve us!” cried Obadiah, darting into 


| the hedge, closely followed by his companions. 


“ Preserve us, or we are lost!” 

But before “ Death” had reached them he 
urged his fiery steed to the rightand sprang over 
the hedge, and then flew across the fields, over 
bank, ditch, and hurdle, until he was lost to 
view again. 

They then returned quickly to the Crumpet 
and Crown; but before they could speak of the 
horrors they had seen they each had a large 
glass of brandy. 

But even then they were not so communica- 
tive as might have beenexpected. They were 
thoughtful—very thoughtful. They looked at 
each other and shook their heads with great 
significance ; but when they had explained 
briefly that they had seen that which Mrs. 
Legge saw, namely, ‘‘ Death on a pale horse,” 
they were silent; and thus they remained until 
half-past one, when Pokey, who had his reasons 
for making a move, suggested the propriety of 

arting—a suggestion upon which they almost 
immediately acted, onl thoughtfully repaired 
to their respective homes. 

During the progress of these extraordinary 
proceedings, Jones, who felt that he was vic- 
timized, had swallowed oncompulsion four bot- 
tles of that beverage which he abhorred, and 
sat dwelling on the problem he had proposed 
having reference to cold boiling water, while 
the reverend gentleman was reading the ro- 
mance. 

Up to half-past two they had not been dis- 
turbed. They had heard no noise—with the 
exception of that which reached the reverend 
gentleman’s ears while opening the first bottle 
of soda-water—and asall around them then con- 
tinued silent as the grave, they began to think 
that nothing at all calculated to call-forth the 
courage they had in them would occur. 

About three o’clock, however, while the 
reverend gentleman was absorbed in a soul- 
stirring chapter of the romance, he imagined 
that he heard the outer gate close, and started. 

“ What’s that?” exclaimed Jones. 


“Hush! hush!” cried the reverend gentle- 
man. “ Listen!” 
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They did listen, and distmetly heard foot- 
steps on the path. 

“Shall I go to the window ?” said Jones. 

“No! no!” cried the reverend gentleman. 
‘“‘Let us hear how they attempt to get in. 
Keep your seat and be silent. Now, hark!” 

At that moment they saw the handle of the 
door move. 

“Who's there ?” cried the reverend gentle- 
man in a whisper, which startled both Jones 
and himself. 

No answer was returned, but again the han- 
dle moved, and then the door opened gradually, 
and then a tall figure, enveloped in a sheet, 
slowly entered the room. 

“ Angels of light protect us!’ exclaimed the 
reverend gentleman, while Jones, who appear- 
ed to be at once deprived of life, dropped in an 
instant upon the rug and hid his face. 

[See Engraving in last No.] 

Of these proceedings, the figure took no no- 
tice. It walked slowly to the sideboard, and 
having looked for a moment, shook its head, as 
if to indicate that there was nothing at all there 
that it wanted, and then turned and left the 
room as slowly as it had entered. 


The feelings experienced by the reverend | 


entleman then were awful. He sank back in 
his chair, and for the first time felt that no one 
knows what he would do until placed in the 
position to do that which he conceives he should 
do. His heart had never before quailed, but 
it then sank within him. 


the spot—completely spell-bound. Nor was it 


until some time after the figure, which he con- | 


. *-. . 
ceived to be a spirit, had disappeared, that he 
summoned sufficient courage to speak to Jones, 
who had given himself altogether up for lost. 


“ Jones,” said he, at length, in a scarcely au- | 


dible whisper, which made the poor fellow 
start omendedy, conceiving that the spirit it- 
self had called him, “Jones: rise and put your 
trust in Him who can and will protect us.” 


He seemed fixed to | 





| 


Jones, with an aspect of horror, looked up, | 


and in trembling accents cried, “ O-0-0-0-0! is 
it you?” 

“Tt is,” replied the reverend gentleman.— 
“ Arise.” 

Jones did arise, and having rolled his eyes 


| 
i| 
| 


| 


‘| 


fearfully round the room, with the view of be- | it’s hau 
| of it alive !” 


ing sure that it was gone, sank into his chair 
exhausted. 
Horror had chilled them both, and having no- 


thing but soda-water within them, they were | 


both still cold, and continued to tremble. 

“‘ Jones,” said the reverend gentleman, after 
a pause, ‘“‘reach the brandy; it is there, on the 
sideboard.” 

«Oh, sir!” replied Jones, “I dare not.” 

The nonchlaes gentleman nerved himself ; 
and, turning his eyes in every direction, walked 
with comparative firmness to the sideboard, 
and returned to his chair with the decanter 
and a glass, which he filled with all the steadi- 
ness at his command, and then at once drank 
it off. 

“‘ Now, Jones,” said he, when the glass had 
been refilled, ‘‘ take this!” And Jones, whose 
teeth at the time violently chattered, did take 








it, and swallowing the contents at one gulp, 
was very thankful. 

They now began to feel somewhat better; 
and although the improvement as yet was but 
slight, they were able to look around the room 
—timidly, it is true—but without that wildness 
of vision by which their looks had just before 
been characterised. 

“ Pray, sir, give me me a little more bran- 
dy,” said Jones. 

“Yes, Jones, yes!” replied the reverend gen- 
tleman, replenishing the glass. “ Drink this.” 

“Bless you, sir!—bless you !” said Jones, 
with much fervor. “Oh! wasn’t it horrid, sir 
—wasn’t it?” 

‘Tt was an awful sight,” returned the rever- 
end gentleman, as he helped himself to a little 
more brandy. “ But why,” he added, “ why 
should we fear?” 

Jones shook his head and shuddered. 

The door was still open, and as the cold air 
rushed in, the reverend gentleman deemed it 
expedient to close it,and suggested the pro- 
priety of doing so to Jones ; but as Jones, even 
then, dared not cross the room alone, it was 
eventually agreed that they should both go to- 
gether-—and together they accordingly went.— 
But the moment they had reached the door of 
the parlor, they saw the outer door open too, 
which they held to be very mysterious, seeing 
that they hadheard nobolt withdrawn. Finding, 
however, that all was then still, they closed the 
outer door, but they had no sooner done so, 
than they heard distinctly footsteps behind 
them, and on turning round beheld the identical 
figure slowly ascending the stairs. Jones in an 
instant rushed into the room, but the reverend 


| gentleman remained till it had vanished—not 


prompted by courage—nor indeed by any feel- 
ing of curiosity—but because he had not the 
power to leave the spot. 

““Come in, sir!’ cried Jones. 
in, sir—come in!” 

And when the figure had disappeared, the 
reverend gentleman went in, but with an ex- 
pression of unmingled terror. 

“Qh, do leave this house, sir—pray do!” 
cried Jones, as the reverend gentleman sank 
into his chair. “It’s haunted!—I know, sir, 
it’s haunted! If we stay we shall never go out 


“Pray, come 


“‘Come what may,” returned the reverend 
gentieman, apparently gasping for breath, 
“come what may, here will Iremain. But,” 
he added, “let me not control you. If you 
wish to leave, consider yourself at liberty to do 
so. Go, Jones—go, if you please.” 

Well, Jones thought this kind—very kind : 
he appreciated the privilege highly ; but then 
how was he to get out? He must necessarily 
go through the hall !—and there the spirit might 
perchance meet him alone! Could he have 
vanished through one of the windows, he would 
have done so with all the alacrity of which he 
was capable, but as he could not do this, he 
converted a necessity into a virtue, by saying, 
‘“‘T shouldn't, sir, like to leave you.” 

“Use your own discretion,” said the rever- 
end gentleman, calmly. “Until the morning 
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dawns, Jones, here will I remain. 
much latent wickedness in this world, Jones. 
Limean by latent, hidden, private, secret.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ Wickedness is in all ages wickedness, but 
it isn’t in all ages proved to be wickedness.” 

** No, sir.” 

“ Wickeduess will, sometimes, prosper for a 
while.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ But it never can prosper long.” 

‘* No, sir.” 

* It is certain to be found out, and when found 
out, punished, Jones.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Noue who deserve punishment escape.” 

* Very true, sir.” 

“This spirit which we have scen is, doubt- 
less, the spirit of oue who lett the world with 
some secret unrevealed.” 

“No doubt, sir. But what do you think, sir, 
of ghosts in general?” 
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“The subject is above human comprehen- | 


sion, Jones, and therefore, we ought not to talk 
on that subject.” 

This closed Jones’s mouth effectually, and 
he began to reflect upon his sins. He remem- 
bered that he was indebted to the estate ofa 
deceased landlord to the amount of sevenpen C- 
halfpenny, which sim, as no oue but the land- 
lord himself knew of it, he had never intended 
to pay. The questions which he therefore pro- 
posed were—First: Was this the spirit of that 
landlord ?—Secondly : Would it answer the 
purpose of any spirit to revisit the earth to en- 


ll yon. 
| struck out at ’em.” 


force the payment of that sum of sevenpenc- | 


halfpenny ?—and, Thirdly: | Wouldn’t the spi- 
rit rest until the sam was paid ? 
tions he could give no satisfactory answer. He 
thought that it would hardly be worth a spirit’s 
while to disturb itself much about the sum of 
sevenpence-halfpenny, but he at once resolved 
to pay the sevenpence-halfpenny to the widow, 
in order to make all sure. 

The reflections of the reverend gentleman 
were of a still more deeply metaphysical caste. 
He had, theretofore, imagined apparitions to 


be spiritual, ethereal !—beings having nothing || 


at all physical about them!—but thespirit which 
he had seen was enveloped in asheet, of which 
the material was linen—material linen ! 
question, therefore, was, Where did it get that 
sheet? The attempt, however, to solve this 
question was presumptuous. The reverend 
gentleman felt it to be presumptuous—although 
he tried hard to get at the solution—and as he 
eventually thought that he must have been mis- 
taken—as he brought himself at length to be- 
lieve that the sheet which he had seen was a 
spiritual sheet—he turned to the consideration 
of the course which he felt it his duty to pursue, 
and upon this he was engaged until the day 
began to dawn, when he and Jones left the 
cottage, and went thoughtfully home. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE FEARFUL CONJECTURE. 
Wuen Judkins went into the stable that 
morning, he found Suorter steaming and bleed- 


The | 


To these ques- || 


| 
| 
} 


| 
| 
| “What devil’s tricks have they been up to 











There is|| ing at the mouth ; and feeling indignant at the 


idea of his being thus treated, he declared he’d 
give a crown if the horse could but speak. 


now ?”’ he enquired of the animal. “ What 
have they been doing with you?) What have 
they been after? What do they want to spit 
their spite upon you for? Come out, old boy— 
come, and let’s have a look at you. They’ve 
guv youa benefit this time, that’s certain !” he 
added, on finding the horse in a worse plight 
than before. ‘ Poor tellow!—poor old tellow ! 
—have they been ill-using on you? Poor old 
boy! But Vilecatch’em! Blarm their Lodies 
}on’em, Vil find’emout. Buta’n’t you afool?” 
he continued, indignantly, “ What doyou mean? 
Why didn’t you kick ’em clean off!) What did 
you waut to let ’em sarve you out in this here 
| way for? Do you think Vd ha’ stood it? Why 
| didn’t you strike out fierce, when you saw ‘ein 
| come into the stable?) You might ha’ knowed 
what they wanted—it wasn’t the first time. 
What did you want to let ’em take advantage 
of your ignorance for? You kuow them as 
| treats you well, don’t you?) Very well, then, 
(why don’t you know them as treats you ill? 
Poor old boy ! come and Jet’s wash your mouth 
,out. Poor old fellow! There—you'll soon be 
jallrightagain. Youa’n’tlame, are you? No, 
| youa’n’t Jame. Comme along in again, and make 
_your life happy. Vl soon come and attend to 
There, old boy '—but you ought to have 





Having thus by turns caressed and expostu- 
lated with the animal, he repaired to the kitch- 
en, and having explained all to cook, asked her 
pointedly, what she really thought of it. 

“What doa think of it?” she exclaimed 
“ What can any one think of it?) But how did 
they getthe key? Did you leave it in the 
door last night ?” 

“No, I brought it in and hung it upon that 
blessed hook, where it has always hung of a 
night since the last go, and where I found it 
hanging this morning.” 

‘Well, the fact of it is I can’t live in the 
house, and so I shall tell missis directly she 
comes down. The whole place is bewitched 
It’s haunted. I’m sure of it. It isn’t fit for 
flesh and blood to live in.” 

Mary wasthen informed of the circumstance, 
and when she had dwelt sufficiently long on 
the really mysterious character of the proceed- 
ing, she went up to inform her mistress, who 
received the intelligence with a degree of com- 
posure, at which Mary was perfectly amazed. 

It must not, however, be supposed, that Aunt 
Eleanor failed to feel it. She did feel it deep- 
ly, but the expression of her feelings was calm. 

“We shall find it all out, by-and-by,” she 
observed ; “these practices cannot be carried 
} on long. Time discovers all things. We must 
have patience.” 

“ But isn’t it horrid, ma’am—isn’t it frightful 
—that these things should go on, ma’am, night 
after night, without having a stopper put upon 
"em ?” 











“It is very annoying, Mary—very! But we 
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shall discover it all before long. I have no 
doubt of that.” 
“Thope to goodness we shall,” returned 


Mary, “I’m sure, ma’am, it’s shocking to live 


' 
| 
} 
{ 


| 


so. It’s enough to frighten all of us out of our | 


wits.” 
“Very true,” said Aunt Eleanor, calmly, 
“very true;” and while dressing and listening 











‘“ A spectre on horseback! The horse was 
mine. It was, therefore, at least a real horse, 
and I should inter, from the way in which the 
animal has been goaded, that the rider was a 
real man.” 

‘‘No, my dear madam, I am constrained to 


believe that the spectre which appeared on 


to Mary’s expression of fear, she at intervals re- t 


peated “ very true.” 


Having finished her toilet, she descended to | 


the breakfast- room, where Sylvester—who had 
as usual been called by Mary—soon joined 
her; and when she had explained to him the 


fact of the horse having been again taken out || 


of the stable and treated with severity, he could 
not refrain from shedding tears; for as Snorter 
had been his dear father’s favorite horse, and 


had been given to his aunt in the full conviction | 


that it would be most kindly treated, a variety 
of tond associations were recalled, as he ex- 


claimed, in touching accents of filial affection, | 


**T would not have him injured for the world.” 

“He has not been injured, my love,” said 
Aunt Eleanor, privately reproaching herself 
for having said so much. “ He has not been, 
even in the slightest degree, injured. On the 
contrary, they appear to have taken great care 
of him; still it was wrong of them to ride him 
so hard: indeed it was wrong of them to take 
him out at all; but believe me, my love, he’s 
not injured. We'll go and see him after break- 
fast, shall we? Have you kissed me this morn- 
ing? I think you did,” she added, as he kiss- 
ed her again. ‘ God bless you.” 


| 


that horse was the same as that which I saw 
about three o’clock in your parlor.” 

“That which you saw! Good heavens! you 
amaze me! Ifyou have seen aspectre, there is 
something in it, indeed! But explain, my 
dear sir, pray explain.” 

* About three o’clock thismorning,”’ resumed 
the reverend gentleman, with an expression of 
intensity, ‘as Jones and I were sitting near the 
fire, I leard the gate close, and immediately 
afterwards fvotsteps coming slowly up the path. 
Well, thinking it advisable to wait until some 
attempt were made to force the outer door, we 
kept our seats, but in an instant we saw the 
handle of the parlor door turn, and a tall figure 
clad in white entered the room.” . 

“Good heavens!’ energetical! 
Aunt Eleanor. 

“] do not mean to say,” pursued the rever- 


y exclaimed 


end gentleman, “ that I was not awed by the 
1 


presence of this spirit: Ido not mean to say 


| that I did not experience an unusual tremor 


They then commenced breakfast, and freely | 


conversed on the subject which had set even 


conjecture at defiance; but before they had | 


finished, their reverend friend called, impatient | 


to communicate all he had heard and seen. 
“T have, my dear madam, a tale of horror to 


tell,” said he ; but on the instant Aunt Eleanor | 
raised her hand to enjoin silence, fearing that | 


Sylvester, whom she fondly loved, would by any 
such tale be distressed. 

“Have the people in the village then seen 
the ghost again?” she enquired. 

“They have,” replied the reverend gentle- 
man. 

‘Then, for goodness sake, do not tell us anv 


|| ed—no 


more about it—Sylvester, my dear, you will 


have another egg?” 
“ Notany more; [have had quite sufficient.” 
* Then go, my love, and look at the horse. 
I know that vou’ll find him uninjured. And, 
Sylvester, dear, will you do me the favor to 


take the pony, and leave an order for ine at the | 


grocer’s ! 
“Certainly, aunt.” 
“ There’s a dear.” 


She then wrote an order, and Sylvester with- 


‘ 


drew ; and the moment he had done so, she | 


became extremely anxious to hear her rever- 
end friend’s “ tale of horror.” 

‘My dear madam,” said he, on being urged 
to proceed, ‘I scarcely know how to explain 
to yon what has occurred ; but let me, in the 


first place inform vou, thata spectre onhorseback | 


was seen by the people of the village lastnight.” 


when it appeared; but I kept my eyes firmly 
fixed upon it—saw it walk with great solemni- 
ty of step across the room, shake its head, as if 
to indicate some disappointment, and then re- 
tire with corresponding solemnity to the door, 
past which it slowly vanished.” 

“Gracious goodness !—you inspire me with 
terror.”’ 

“Well,” continued the reverend gentleman, 
“having in some degree recovered my seli- 


_ possession, [ rose, and went to the door, and 


there, to my utter amazement, discovered the 
outer door open! How it became open, liea- 
ven only knows. I heard no sound—no lock 
unfastened—no chain removed—no barunlatch- 
bolt withdrawn. Indeed there was 
not time for any mortal to have accomplished 
even one of these things. Still all had been 
accomplished at once, and in silence—all had 
been done by magic! Well, I closed the door, 
and having done se, I heard the faint sound of 
footsteps behind me! 1 turned on the instant, 
and then beheld the same spirit slowly ascend- 
ing the stairs !” 

“Gracious powers!” exclaimed Aunt Elea- 
por, “* what can be the meaning of this dreadful 
Visitation !”’ 

“| gave no alarm,” resumed the reverend 
centleman; “ | thought it would be useless— 
probably presumptuous. [| therefore returned 
to the parlor and listened, and there we remain- 
ed till the morning dawned, when, as all was 
still, we departed.” 

“What ou earth can have induced this ?— 
What can it mean?” 

“T have hitherto, my dear madam, been to a 
certain extent a disbeliever in these supernatu- 
ral appearances: | have hitherto held them to 
be either the coinage of a diseased imagination, 


| or phantoms set up by designing men to draw 
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the ignorant into superstition. But, although 
I still believe that the majority of those cases 
of which we have heard are ascribable to either 
knavery or enthusiasm, I now know beyond all 
doubt that spirits appear upon earth.” 

“ But, my dear sir, tell me,” said Aunt Elea- 
nor anxiously, “ tell me, to what do you ascribe 
—-to what can you ascribe the awful appearance 
of this spirit here?” 

“T know not, my dear madam, what to as- 
cribe it to. I know not from what it may 
spring, nor to what it may tend. These things 
are far above human comprehension. But do 
you remember—believe me I do not ask for 
the gratification of any idle curiosity—but do 
you recollect any circumstance connected with 
any deecased friend, or any member of your 
family, at all calculated to warrant the belief 
that that friend or relative did not depart this 
life in peace ?” 

Aunt Eleanor started and turned deadly pale! 
“A thought strikes me!” she exclaimed—“a 
dreadful thought! Butno—no—no—it cannot 
be! And yet, that horse was his! Great hea- 
ven! if it should be the spirit of him!” 

“ My dear madam,” said her reverend friend 
soothingly, as clasping her temples she burst 
into tears, “compose yourself: be calm. As 
there is One above who protects the inno- 
ceut, be assured that He will still protect you. 
Whatever may have befallen, I feel that you 
are guileless.” 

“* And he was guileless too.” 

“ Then let the blessed consciousness of that 
fact console yor ” 

“Aud yet—. he should not have been !—if 
he should have died with a falsehocd on his 
lips! But oh!” she added, weeping with bit- 
terness, ‘‘ I cannot believe it.” 

‘“ Pardon me,” said her reverend friend, “ you 
will, I know, appreciate the only motive I have 
in putting this question:—To whom do you al- 
lude ?” 

“To my brother. 
ther.” 

“ Did rot he die in peace ?” 


My dear—my only bro- 


“Yes! I must still believe it—although bro- | 


ken-hearted, he died in peace.” 

“Then of what are you apprehensive ?” 

“ The possibility—the bare possibility—of 
his having. with his last, his dying breath, so- 
lemnly declared himself innocent of that of 
which he knew that he was guilty.” 

“ Had you any reason to suppose that he was 
guilty ?” 


“The strongest proofs were adduced, but his || the window, perceiving the excitement under 


word—which I had never known him to vio- | 


late—in my judgment, weighed them down. 
It was almost impossible for any one but me 





| 





| 
| 
} 


bid !—can be associated with this fearful visita- 
tion.” 

“Do, my dear madam, and confide in my 
honor.” 

She then made an effort to be calm, and hav- 
ing dried her eyes, slowly commenced :— 

“My brother wasa physician. His practice 
was extensive. He was mild, gentle, sensitive, 
| highly intellectual, and amiable in all the rela- 
| tions of life. He was adear brother to me. 
| But to all he was kind—most kind. His heart 
was full of sympathy and benevolence: he was 
a philanthropist helead. I need not tell you 
how he was beloved! To the poor he was a 
guardian—to the orphan a father—to the widow 
a friend. His unassumed virtues were conspi- 
cuous to all, and by all within the sphere of his 
influence he was honored. For years he re- 
tained this position, and not a syllable against 
_ his fair fame was ever breathed ; but one night 
|—one most unhappy night—the servants of a 
lady whom he frequently attended, and whose 
reputation had been, up to that period, spotless 
|—joined in this declaration: that long after 
| their mistress had retired, they saw him dis- 
| tinctly leave her chamber; that he walked 
_ down stairs stealthily, and quitted the house : 
frome that as neither of them had opened the 

door to him, their mistress must have let him 
in herself! Nor was this all. When their 
| master, who had attended an agricultural din- 
| ner that evening, had been informed of this on 
| his return, other circumstances, which afforded 
strong collateral evidence, at once occurred to 
him. He had seen my brother at that very 
dinner; he had taken wine with him, and re- 
collected that he had left unusually early ; he, 
moreover, saw him as he walked home, and 
spoke to him, and fancied—as my brotier took 
no notice of him—that he wished to avoid him. 
These circumstances tended at least to justify 
the suspicions with which he had been inspired ; 
and when, on going to his wife, whom he found 
fast asleep, she declared that my brother had 
not been there—although his stick was then 
| standing near the pillow—those suspicions were 
confirmed. I need not describe the fearful 

| scene which ensued. It will be quite sufficient 
| to say that he was frantic, and that having nearly 
| broken the heart of his wife—whom he had 
theretofore tenderly loved—by his fierce de- 
| nunciations, he rushed to the house of my bro- 
| ther, with the view of taking summary ven- 
geance upon him. Here, however, he found 
that the whole establishment had retired, and 
when the servant, who answered the bell from 











| which he was laboring, refused to let him in, 


| he loaded my brother with the direst impreca- 


to doubt the evidence of his guilt; but, placing | 


implicit confidence in his honor, J doubted it; 
and when on his death-bed he calmly and so- 
lemnly repeated his declaration of innocence, 
every doubt on my mind was removed.” 

“Was the offence with which he was char- 
ged of a heinous character?” 

“T will explain, in order that you may the 
better judge whether he—which heaven for- 





tions, and threatened to take away his life. 
In the morning my brother received a chal- 
lenge ; and although he most solemnly declar- 
ed, and called his servants to prove it, that at 
| the specified time he was in bed and asleep, 
he was compelled, by those lawsof honor which, 
although prescribed by barbarism, civilization 
sanctions, to accept that challenge, and they 
met. He who felt himself thus deeply wronged 


| fired first, and my brother fired into the air; 
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again he fired at him, and my brother fired in- 
to the air again ; when the seconds—perceiving 
that my brother was resolved not to fire at his 
adversary—withdrew them from the ground. 
Well—” 

“ But what became of the lady ?” 

“ Her husband cast her off. He was advised 
to bring an action against my brother, but he 
loved her too fondly even then to expose her 
thus. He has since, I have heard, been most 
kind to her, although she has never been res- 
tored. But from that time, my brother be- 
came an altered man. He at once lost the 
whole of his practice; but, having some little 
private property, that did not distress him 
much ; it was the knowledge that almost every 
one believed him guilty of the crime, of which 
he constantly declared that he was innocent, 
which weighed his spirits down, and eventual- 
ly broke his heart. 
present at his death, and during his last mo- 
ments he and I were alone ; he wascalm—quite 
calm and collected—and as the last words he 


uttered were these :—‘ Dear sister, I die happy | 
in the consciousness of never having broken | 
the seventh commandment; every doubt van- | 
ished: I felt quite sure that he was innocent, || 
and I cannot but think so still : it is this dread - | 


ful vision that has suggested the possibility of 
his having at that solemn moment perverted 
the truth.” 

‘‘He would not have done that, be assured,” 
said the reverend gentleman fervently ; “such 
aman as that whom you have described, would 
not, at such a time, have done that. I do not 
mean to say that there is no probability of this 
being his spirit—albeit, I am at a loss to under- 
stand why it should be thus perturbed—it may 
be the spirit of your brother: it is possible— 
it may even be said to be probable—but I do 
not believe that you have anything to fear.” 

“ T will myself sit up to-night: I will watch 


in my chamber: I will pray for his spirit to | 


come: and if it should, I will speak to it, and 
fervently entreat it to remove that weight which 
now presses so heavily upen my heart. 


As you are aware, I was | 














Aunt Eleanor kissed him, and the subject 
was dropped, and as the reverend gentleman 
soon after left, Sylvester took his aunt out for a 
drive. 
To be continued. . 





’TWILL SOON BE O’ER! 


BY R. ATHOW WEET 


I. 
’T will soon be o’er! and then this conflict ceasing, 
I shall thro’ Jesu’s strength the victory gain! 
And Death shall come, my spirit glad releasing, 
And free me from this agony and pain! 


Il. 
Not this frail body mouldering into ashes, 
Shall longer then detain its mystic guest: 
Nor Jordan’s stream, whose dark wave deeply 
waslics 
The eternal shores, shall fright me from my rest ' 


Ill. 
A captive long in this dark vale of sorrow, 
I’ve asked of every day the wished release : 
Yet each day passeth by, and still to morrow, 
Must come ere I can gain the land of peace! 


IV. 


Haste then, to-morrow! Anxiously I’m waiting, 
To join the choirs that tune their harps on high: 
That each to each our Saviour’s love relating, 
I too may swell the notes that ne’er shall die! 


Vv. 


*Tis almost o’er! and oh! a heavenly vision, 
In grandeur opens on my ravish'd sight; 


_ A convoy waits, to attend the quick transition 


I feel | 


assured that it will not harm me,” she added, | 


bursting again into tears. “In life he loved 
me too fondly, too tenderly —” 

“ Dear aunt,” cried Sylvester, who at this 
moment entered the room, “‘ Why—why are 
you thus distressed ? 


Tell me.” 


What has happened ?— | 


“These mysterious proceedings,” said the 


reverend gentleman, “are so annoying.” 

“They are annoying—very annoying.” re- 
turned Sylvester. “ But,” he added, turning 
again to his aunt, “‘ you were in excellent spirits 
when I left you.” 

‘“T am better now, my love,” she observed, 
making an effort to compose herself, “much 
better now.” 

‘And yet you are still in tears! 
bear to see you weep, dear aunt. Come dry 
youreyes. You will not let me fret, and I don’t 
see why I should let you. I came to ask you to 
go foradrive this morning. It is beautiful out. 
It will raise your spirits. The air is so soft, so 
mild, and so clear.” 


I cannot 


From this dark world, to yonder realms of light. 
VI. 
They yonder wait! so soon as death shal! sever, 
The immortal spirit from the mortal clay ; 
They shall conduct where peace and joy forever 
Maintain their mild, uninterrupted sway ! 


Vil. 
*T will soon be o’er! they glad repeat the sentence, 
And ready wait to bear my goul on high, 
To dwell with God, where sin and sud repentance, 
Are banished ever, and the pensive sigh! 


Vill. 
They tune their harps and softly wave their pinions, 
I watch their motions with unksown delight, 
As oft they point to yonder glad doiinions, 
And seem my longing spirit to iuvite! 
1X. 
Haste then! stern monster, hast«! come wished-for 
Death, 
And Jordan’s swelling stream convey me o’er, 
’Tis almost done !—I faintly gasp for breath !— 
I die !—but ‘tis to live for evermore! 
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OLLAPODIANA REDIVIVUS 


** All that’s bright must fade,”’ and some- 
times in our sadder moments we are prone 
to think that the brightest fade the soonest. 
The rainbow spans but transiently the sum- 
mer's sky, and while yet we gaze upon its 
glorious hues, ‘tis gone. And ’tis often 
thus with the fate of genius, sojourning but 
for a brief period in this lower sphere, and 
then departing to dwell forever amid more 
congenial intelligences and brighter spheres. 
The fact is but too often before us,— 
the philosophy thereof who shall explain? 


Whether it be that Genius finds but little | 


aliment here, and pants and longs for 


‘‘angel’s food,’—or whether the eager | 


spirit that is within frets and wears out the 
frail tabernacle that enshrines it, are prob- 
lems that cannot be solved until the curtain 
that intercepts our mortal vision shall be 
lifted up, and the world of unclothed spirits, 
with their deathless employments, shall be 
revealed. What we know not now we shall 
know hereafter, and must be content as yet 
to see through a glass darkly. 

We have been “led into this train of re- 
ilection by the perusal of * the Literary Re- 
inains of the late Willis Gaylord Clark,”* the 
first number of which has just been issued 
by the publishers of this Magazine. Of the 
gifted author, this republication of whose 
works has awakened these melancholy 
thoughts, we had ourselves no personal 
knowledge; but judging of the man by the 
‘** Remains,” we can well understand the 
universal respect and esteem—nay, the af- 


fectionate admiration—in which his memory || 


is cherished amongst those who were fa- 
vored with his acquaintance and friendship. 
**Tie being dead, yet speaketh,” and that 


too in “words that breathe and thoughts that | 
now luxuriating in the regions of 


9 


burn ; 
richest fancy and deepest feeling, and anon 
touching with the pencil of a master the 
foibles and vanities of men, whilst over and 
above all, and beaming through every line, 
shines forth the purest philanthropy and be- 


nevolence and piety, not the less to be ad- | 
mired because it was unaffected and unos- | 
tentatious; enjoying while he lived the love |) ed and strengthened by all I afterward knew 
of him. 


of all who knew him, “and at last with 


heartfelt confidence in God, and the sacra- | 


mental seal almost fresh upon his brow, 
gently falling asleep in Jesus, looking with 














These “* Remains”—sad and expressive 
word-—are edited by his twin-brother, the 
respected editor of the “ KnicKERBOCKER 
Macaztne.”’ Melancholy and pensive must 
oft have been his musings whilst thus daily 
sitting by the bier of such a brother, and no 
marvel if the flowers he strews o’er his 
grave are sometimes sprinkled with his 
tears. ‘Truly may the survivor say, * lover 
and friend hast thou removed far from me 
and mine acquaintance into darkuess.”’— 
“© The one is taken and the other left:’ and 
who shall wonder if in the solitude of his be- 
reavement, his words are tuned to sadness 
and to grief. Yet this very sadness is pleas- 
ing, relieved as it is by felicitous expressions 
of resignation, and beautiful and just deli- 
neations of his brother’s virtues, so that the 
brief biography before us forms not the least 
pleasing portion of the work. His testimony 
to his brother’s excellencies is abundantly 
confirmed by **many witnesses ;"’ and one 
of the numerous letters received in those 
hours of sorrow which no stranger may in- 
termeddle with, will be found in the follow- 
ing extract, which explains why the editor 
has not enriched the biographical part of the 
work with extracts from the private corres- 
pondence of his brother. Every feeling 
heart must accept the apology. 





“ Among many letters which I received soon 
after Wittts’s death, was one which I cannot 
resist the inclination to quote here : 


“ ¢Sunnysipe Cottage, July 8, 1843. 

“ My dear Sir :—I have not sooner replied 
to your letter of the eighteenth of June, com- 
municating the intelligence of the untimely 
death of your brother, because in fact | was at 
a loss how to reply. It is one of those cases in 
which all ordinary attempts at consolation are 


| apt to appear trite and cold,and can never reach 
the deep-seated affliction. 
| ways appears to me better to leave the heart 


In such cases it al- 


| to struggle with its own sorrows, and medicine 


} 


its own ills; and indeed, in healthful minds, as 
in healthful bodies, Providence has beneficently 
implanted self-healing qualities, that in time 
close up and almost obliterate the deepest 


/ wounds. 


a Christian’s hope for a Christian's reward.” |) 


rHE LATE WIL- 
including the ‘Ollapodiana’ 


* Ture Liter ary REMAINS oF 
Lis GAYLORD CLARK! 


Papers, ‘The Spirit of Life,’ and a Selection from | 


his Miscellaneous Prose and Poetical Writings. 
With a Memoir of the Author. Edited by Lrwts 
GAYLORD CLARK, Editor of the Knickerbocker 
Magazine. New-York: Burgess, Stringer & Co. 


| 


| the 
| most favorable impression, which was confirm- 


see 


I do not recollect to have met your bro- 
r more than once, but our interview left a 


His career, though brief, has been use- 
ful, honorable, popular, and I trust generally 
happy; and he has lett behind him writings 
which will make men love his memory and 
lameut his less. Under such circumstances, a 
man has not lived in vain; and though his death 
be premature, there is consolation to his survi- 
vors springing from his very grave. 
“* Believe me, my dear sir, 
‘Yours, very truly, 
“*Wasnincton IRvING.’ 
“«L. Gaytorp Crark, Esq.’” 
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‘ Replete with characteristic feeling and beau- 
ty as is this most kind note which is cited as one | 
of many kindred letters of condolence that reach. | 
ed me at this period, I cannot let it pass to the 
reader without saying, even at the risk of ex- | 
posing a mind bereft of self-healing qualities, | 
and uuhealthful, that the deep wound which [ | 
have received only yawns the wider with the | 
lapse of time. Although ‘it is only dust that | 
descends to dust;’ although it was ‘ not the bro- | 
ther, the friend, the cherished being,’ that went | 
down into the grave, to sleep in cold obstruc- | 
tion; yet it és to that grave that Memory still | 
points the unmoving finger. There every phase | 
of Nature is earliest marked. There springs the | 
first tender green of the early spring-time ; there | 
upon the long grass shimmers down the sun- | 
light through the heavy foliage of thick-leaved 
June; there wails the November wind; there 
rustle the withered leaves and fall the ‘ sorrow- 
ing rains’ of melancholy Autu:nn ; and there, in 
the howling midnight storm, over the walls of 
St. Peter’s church-yard, Winter ‘ weaves his 
frolic architecture of snow.’ There, features 
once radiant with intellectual light have faded 
into indistinctness ; there the eye that loved to 
look upon all the glorious works of God, is closed 
to color, and the ear to sound ; there the warm 
hand, whose cordial grasp of fraternal affection 
can never be forgotten, moulders at the crum- 
bling side. And upon the correspondence tra- 
ced through many years by that now wasted 
hand, I cannot yet look. Since the announce- 
ment, by the publishers, of the immediate issue 
of the present work, I have tried repeatedly to 
overcome this reluctance, but cannot. It may 
be a morbid feeling—doubtless it is ; but it is 
not less certain that with me it is irresistible. | 
‘There is some latent, some mysterious yet 
undeniable connection’ (says an eloquent wri- 
ter, in allusion to the correspondence of depart- 
ed friends) ‘ between those lifeless manuscripts 
and the beings whose affections seem even yet 
to haunt and hover round them; and the pulse 
beats, and the blood gushes through the loyal 
heart, as it vibrates again to the well-remem- 
bered words, and half listens for the voice that 
might have uttered them,’ It is this ordeal 
which I cannot yet brave,” 


The account of Mr. Clark's death is gra- 
phically given, and is equally instructive 
and interesting. We should haye wished 
to have given fuller extracts from this por- 
tion of the work, for never were we so per- 
fectly charmed, or so deeply interested in 
the character of a person upon whose por- 
trait only we have had the privilege to look. 
Whether the spell be in the skill of the lim- 
ner, or in the features of him whose portrait 
is so distinctly placed before us, or in the 
two combined, we stay not now to resolve. 
Our fear is lest, invited by the sweet and 
facile frankness of our author, we o’erstep 
that delicacy with which such revelations, 
even though freely given to the public, 





the work, but ere we do so, we must beg 
| permission to transfer to our pages the fol- 
| lowing affecting description of Mr. Clark’s 
** death-bed and dying hour.” It is part of a 
letter from his pastor to the editor of the 
** Remains :” 


“ At four o’clock on Friday Pp. m. the day be- 
fore his death, I saw him again, he himselt hav- 
ing selected the time, thinking that he was 
strongest in the afternoon. But there was an 
evident change for the worse ; and he was la- 
boring under fever. His religious feelings were 
however even more satisfactory, and his views 
more clear, than the day before. He assured 
me that he enjoyed a sweet peace in his mind, 
and that he had no apprehension about death. 
He was ‘ready to depart’ at any moment. I 
was unwilling to disturb him by much talking, 
or avery long visit, and made several attempts 
to leave him ; but in the most affectionate and 
pressing manner, not to be resisted, he urged 
me to remain. His heart seemed full of joy 
and peace ; overflowing with gratitude to Gop 
for his goodness, and with kindness to me. 
Leaving him, after an hour’s interview, I pro- 
mised to return on Saturday a. M., at ten o’clock, 
and to administer baptism to him then. This 
was done accordingly, in the presence of his 
| father-in-law, and three or four other friends 
and connexions, whom he had summoned to 
his bed, as he told me, for the express purpose 
of letting them see his determination to profess 
the faith of the gospel which in life he had so 
long neglected. It wasasolemn, moving sight; 
one of the most interesting and affecting I ever 


| saw. More devotion, humility, and placid con- 


fidence in Gop, I never saw in any sick man. 
I mentioned to him that as his strength was 
evidently declining, it would be well for him 
to say everything he desired to say to me then, 
as his voice and faculties might fail. He then 
affectionately placed his arms around my neck ; 
gently drew my ear near to his lips, that [ might 
hear his whispers ; and after thanking me over 
and over again for my small attentions to him, 
which his gratitude magnified into very high 
services, he proceeded to tell me what he wish- 
ed done with his ‘poor body.’ He expressed 
very great anxiety to see you, and he very much 
feared that he should die before your arrival at 
midnight. But he said he left that matter and 
every other to Gop’s disposal. As I was leav- 
ing him, he said ‘Call again to-day,’ which I 

romised to do in the evening. He told me he 
felt a happy persuasion that when he passed 
from this miserable world and that enfeebled 
body, he should enter upon ‘ the inheritance in- 
corruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not 
away.’ Heasked: ‘ Do you observe how these 
words labor to convey the idea of Heaven’s 
blessedness to our feeble minds? ‘The inheri- 
tance incorruptible !’ Beautiful thought! ‘ Un- 
defiled’—more beautiful still! ‘ That fadeth 
not away’—most beautiful of all! 1 think I un- 
derstand something of the peace and glory these 
redoubled words were designed to express.’ 
And then, raising his wasted hand, with great 








should ever be regarded. We must there- 
fore pass on to the more general portions of 





emphasis he said, ‘1 shall soon know all about 
it, L trust!’ ” 
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Nay, pardon us for another extract. We | 
cannot get over the first sixteen pages of 
this book. Readily can we believe of Wil- 
lis Gaylord Clark that “none knew him but 
to love him,” and for this ** Memoir’ alone 
we would give twenty times the value of 
the work, and deem that we had obtained a 
treasure at acheap rate. We write not now 
from any mercenary motives. We discard 
them altogether. Our heart swells with 
other and nobler emotions, Our soul is in 


our work, and we have to suppress much | 


that we long to write. This brother's re- 
cord of a brother’s virtues has 


—* touched deep, hidden springs, 
And brought back bye-gone memories * 
Of long-forgotten things.” 


and while we contemplate the generous be- 
nevolence and ardent affections of the twain 
—for they are brothers in virtues—we could 
wish every husband, brother, father, to pos- 
sess this exquisite work. 

But we forbear— 


“One of the Philadelphia journals, in announc- 
ing his demise observes: ‘Mr. CLark was a 
scholar, a poet, andagentleman. ‘ None knew 
him but to love him.’ His health had fora long 
time been failing. The death of his accom- 
plished and lovely wife, a few years ago, upon 
whom he doated with a passionate and raptur- 
ous fundness, had shaken his constitution, and 
eaten his strength. None but intimate friends 
knew the influence of that sad affliction upon | 
his physical frame. To the last his heart yearn- | 
ed over the dust of that lovely woman. In his 
death-chamber, her portrait stood always be- 
fore hin on his table, aud his loving eye turned 
to it even in extremest pain, as though it were 
his living and only friend.’ This is literally 
true. Beyond question, moreover, the seeds 
of the disease which finally removed him from 
the world, were ‘ sown in sorrow’ for the death 
of the cherished companion of his bosom. His 
letters, his gradually-declining health, his daily 
life, his published writings, all evince this. 
The rose on the cheek and the canker at the 
heart do not flourishat the same time. The Ms. 
of the ‘ Dirge in Autumn’ came to us literally 
sprinkled with spreading tear-drops ; and the 
familiar correspondence of the writer is replete 
with kindred emotion. To the last moment of 
his life, he kept a collection of letters of ‘ his 
Anne’ under his pillow, which he as regularly 

yerused every morning as his Bible and prayer- 
Gad. Her portrait, draped in black, crossed 
the angle of the apartment, above his table, 
where it might gaze ever upon him with its 
‘large, bright, spiritual eyes.” Nevershall we 
forget his apostrophe to that beautiful picture, 
when his ‘ Aesh and his heart failed him,’ and 
he knew that he must soon go hence, to be here 
no more: ‘Sleep on, my love!’ said he, in the 
beautiful and touching words of the Bishop of 
Chichester’s ‘Exequy on the Death of aBeloved 
Wife,’ and in a voice scarcely audible through 








his frequent sobs : 





‘Sleep on, my love, in thy cold bed, 
Never to be disquieted : 
My last ‘ good night’ !—thou wilt not wake 
Till I thy fate shall overtake : 
Till age, or grief, or sickness, must 
Marry my body to that dust 
Itso much loves: and fill the room 
My heart keeps vacant in thy tomb.’” 


The Ollapodiana papers follow the Me- 
moir. ‘These are already well known to 
the public, and we are sure they will be 
cordially welcomed in their present collect- 
ed form. The title was intended by the 
writer to designate the familiar chat or gos- 
sip of a personage like ‘Dr. OLLApop’ in 
the play, upon all such subjects as might 
happen to enlist his fancy or touch his 
heart. One critic has already observed of 
them that * nothing can be more various or 
delightful than these free-and-easy Talks 
with the reader. Here a passage replete 
with a melting pathos, brings the warm 
tear upon the cheek ; there an anecdote full 
of humor makes the side ache with irre- 
pressible laughter; now you have descrip- 
tions of Nature, and its influence upon the 
susceptible, the poetical heart; and again 
the most fanciful and grotesque burlesques, 
and odd conceits touching men and things ; 
and all this, too, in good keeping, without 
violent transitions, or unnatural arrange- 
ment.” 


The description is a just one, and we 
shall proceed to prove it so by such ex- 
tracts as our limits will permit. The fol- 
lowing isrich. On the subject of advertise- 
ments our author is reminded 


“Of a noted personage in one of our large cities, 
who has amassed a splendid fortune, by the 
manufacture of certain medicines of doubtful 
utility. Having neglected his education, and 
being often thrown into society above his 
sphere, he is as often the butt of many polished 
persons who love to bore him withspuriouslearn- 
ing, and who frequently resort to the magnifi- 
cent mansion where he dwells in dismal and 
uncongenial gentility. ‘ Sir.’ said one of these 
wags to him not long ago, ‘ your medicinal dis- 
coveriesare invaluable—immortal: they stamp 
you as the benefactor of your race: and it will 
yet be said of you as Homer said of Oliver 
Cromwell: ‘ Frigidi zoni, hoc belloni, lapsus 


lingue !’’ 


«No doubt of it!’ said the flattered indivi- 
dual ; ‘and I thank you for the compliment. 
Yet still for all, notwithstanding what you 
say, my honors is very small, and my ene- 
mies is very numervus: numerouser, a great 
sight, than they was when I wa’nt so well for 
to do. It was only the other day, that I gota 
letter, threatening egregiously for to burn 
down my consarn by means of a conflagration, 
if Ididn’t persist from uttering them medicines.’ 

“ ¢ Was the letter anonymous ?’ 
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‘“‘*Not it; and there, you see, I had the au- 
thor on the hip. He dassent prescribe a syony- 
mous communication to me, and so with un- 
paralleled insurance he subscribed to his epis- 
tle the signature of ‘A.B.C.’ It is well known, 
them letters is, to most people; and I shall | 
bring the author into a court, before the month 
is out, on a plea of sash’-a-rarrow !’” 


Speaking of advertisements reminds us of | 
one or two we have ourselves noticed in the 
London *“ Times’—which, by the bye, in 
its advertising columns affords some sad 
revelations. The following are amusing, 
and are copied verbatim from its columns: 

‘* Wanted, An ass’s milk. Apply per- 
sonally at 10 Poplar Terrace.” 

** Wanted, T'wo indoor apprentices to the 
Glove Trade. They will be treated as one 
of the family. Apply,” &ce. 

The following is truthful and beautiful : 

“‘T affect the country, because my first im- 
pressions of this breathing world were formed 
amid its hallowed scenery. I was cradled 
among the hills; blue mountains melted in the 
distance from my bed-room window; broad 
fields, and woods, and rivers, shone between; 
the huge rains made melody on the roof of 
Home for my unsophisticated ear, and I be- | 
came steeped in the passionate love of nature. 
It has never left me. I rejoice as I call back 
those pleasant times, when, in the casement of 
our seminary, I rested my telescope on my 
shut-up Virgil, and looked off among the far-off 
hills, in the lap of which the edifice was na- 
velled, and saw the pretty girls of the farm- 
houses, whitening their long pieces of brown 
tow-cloth, fresh from the loom; picking rasp- 
berries in the green hedges; drawing cool wa- | 
ter, in the swinging oaken bucket, to make | 
switchel withal, for the swains, as they came | 
home for their forenoon lunch, or milking their 
balm-breathing cows, ‘in the golden evening- 
tide!’ Those were happy days! and if I learn- 
ed my Latin badly, me made blunders in re- 
citation, I got many a leaf from the book of na- 
ture most deeply dy heart.” 

* ~ * * » 





| 





* * 


“Rural life seldom fails to accomplish one 
object; it softens the heart. It awakens the 
affections and leads to contemplation. ‘God 
made the country, and Man made the town.’ | 
In the former, there are no artificial wants, _ 
judices, or fashions—all is cordiality, comfort, 
and peace. We look abroad upon the solemn | 
hills, the shining streams, and waving wood- 
lands, and we feel that God is there! His! 
hand placed the rock-ribbed mountain on vod 
throne, and rolled around it its crown of misty 
glory. His breath fills the blue vault that 
swells above, until immensity, as it were is 
visible ; and His smile is shadowed only in the 
sun-beams which traverse those abysses of mys- 
tery. How majestic is the coming of a sum- 
mer storm! We sit at the window of some 
rural mansion, to which we have fled from the 
thick air and heat of the metropolis; we see 
the far-off clouds arise like giant forms against 








{ 


the horizon, with spears of fire, and robes of 
purple and gold: then, as by some sudden al- 
chemy, they melt into a mass of solid gloom, 
from whose bosom the lightning darts its vivid 
chain, while its source 
‘ Hangs o’er the solemn landscape, silent, dark, 
Frowning and terrible.’ ”’ 


We know not whether most to admire in 
the following, the faithful picture or the 
quiet humor with which it concludes. It 
furnishes ample proof that our author was 
a close observer of the varied scenes of life, 
and studied, in Nature’s school, the different 
emotions and passions of the heart. 


“T say, reader—just in your individual ear 
—did you never particularly relish a jaunt on 
board a steam-boat, when you found beautiful 
women there? Tell me honestly, did they not, 
though strangers, materially enhance the de- 
lightsomeness of your journey? Have you not 
singled out some fairest one of them all, and 
directed a volley of desperately-agreeable looks 
to her-ward ; greatly delectated, peradventure, 
when they met return? You sit and feel the 
bland air playing over your temples; the broad 
river expands before you; beautiful scenes flit 
by on either side; and then you drink in a de- 
licious intoxication with your eyes, which de- 
lights the more, because you know. it is ephem- 
eral, It is one of those pleasures that nobody 
writes about, and every body feels, And do 


_ you not entertain a deep regret, when the city, 





with its pompous spires and bay, appears in 
view; when you near the crowded wharf, and 
amid bustling trunk-hunters and band-box ex- 
porters, you perceive your eye-acquaintance 
glide away? Somebody stands near the wharf; 


it is her cousin George, or Henry, and her sis- 


ter. Don’t you envy the young thing who in- 
serts her sweet face and pouting lips under that 
veil, and receives that ringing kiss? To be 
sure you do—and that is just all the good it 
does you. The fair Jnconnue is rolled off in a 
coach, and the next day you have forgotten her 
altogether. This is one of those cheap and un- 
mentioned felicities, of which we have so many 
to sweeten existence; that are as pleasant as 
they are pure and fleeting to the participant, 
and which are—mortal flat to a spectator! 


The following is perhaps somewhat of a 
caricature, and yet it reminds us of a most 
unhappy selection of a text which came 
within our own knowledge a few years ago. 
A wealthy member of the church,—as rich 
in Christian courtesy of demeanor and ex- 
alted moral worth as in this world’s geer, 
descended ir a ripe old age to that ** bourne 
from whence no traveller returns,” and the 
pastor of the church essaying to preach his 
funeral sermon, selected for his text the fol- 
lowing strangely inappropriate words from 
the history of Lazarus: ‘And the beggar 
died!” 


“Tt came to pass, some months after this, 


| that a friend of mine heard this same divine 
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preach a sermon at the funeral of a middle- 
aged lady, who was greatly beloved in the 
community where she died. Her family was 
large, and highly respectable ; but having mov- 
ed a long time previous from a neighboring 
State, little was seve of their orig. The 

obsequies were attended by a large and sym- 

yathising community. The preacher opened 

his discourse, by speaking of the good charac- 

ter of the deceased, and the sad occasion which 

called the company together. ‘But, my friends,’ 

said he, ‘unknown to you, I have a greater 

cause for seriousness at this solemn time, than 

any one before me. Even these surviving rela- 

tions, who are most interested at what I am 

going to communicate, have forgotten the time 

when, long ago. and afar off, they once heard 

my voice. It is now about twenty years since | 
the father of the deceased, and of her brothers | 
and sisters now seated with other relatives pre- 

sent, suddenly expired before my eyes. Yes, 

I had the ws Mes am satisfaction, among thou- | 
sands of others, of sceing him hung. I read | 
the hymn which was sung ere he swung; and 
I hope—though he seemed not to relish my in- 
forming him that he would soon go from ‘works 
to rewards,’ nor to appreciate my kind advice 
generally—that, as most persons who die from 
the scatfold generally do, he went to glory, 
right off.” 





It is time we closed our extracts, and yet 
these Ollapodiana are full of such * chaste 
and beautiful variety” that we know not | 
where to stay ourhand. We must give the 
following: 





“* Well, Spring is coming at last, with smiles 
such as she used to wear in my childhood, 
when she stepped over the glowing moun- 
tains, with light and song in her train. The 
feelings of better years are kindling within me, 
as | look from my window over the blossom- 
ing gardens of the city; regale my nostrils 
with the inhalation of the air from fresh waters, 
and taste the fragrance which sweeps over the 
town from the flowering trees in yonder ¢ fash- 
ionable square.’—If there is any positive enjoy- 
ment on earth, one gets an inkling of it, on a 
Spring day, when his heart is not worn, and 
‘his bosom is young.’ It is a blessed time; 
and he who feels it has a right to say so, even 
at the expense of being called a proser. I 
love to sit, as I do now, by my casement, with 
the gale melting all over my forehead, (like an 
invisible touch of benediction from some spirit- | 
hand,) and mark the rosy clouds move along | 
the west, as the nun of the city dies upon the 
ear, and the aérial currents of evening are taking 
their course over the vast inland -from the sea. 
I feel, at such moments, that I have an indes- | 
tructible soul; that the God whose fingers lift- | 
ed the mountains to their places, and set the 
sun in heaven, likewise lights the human spirit 
from the exhaustless fountain of His power.— 
I muse upon the littleness of man, and the 
greatness of his Creator, until the thought ex- 
alts my contemplations aloft, aud | am lost in | 





| 
j 





wonder.” | 


And the following. Then we must reluc- 
tantly close the book. 


“This reminds us of a scene told of Lock- 
port. A clown there walked up leisurely to 
the stall of one of those small traders who fur- 
nish canal-tourists of limited means with ‘ wit- 
tles and drink,’ and just as he was on the point 
of vending a large lot of sausages to a hungry- 
looking traveller, which were to last him until 
his arrival at Buffalo, the vagabond, looking 
suspiciously at the article, and addressing the 
a said : 

“**Ts them good sassenges ?’ 

“« Yes, they are good sausages, you ignorant 
ramus. You would like to keep me from sell- 
ing ’em, if you could fix it that way, I don’t 
doubt.’ 

“*No I wouldn’t,’ responded the loafer; ‘1 
don’t know nothing special about them sasgen- 
ges; they may be good sassenges—I don’t say 
they ain't good sassenges; all I do say, is, that 


|| wheresomever you see them kind o’ sassenges, 


you don’t see no dogs !’ 

““*T guess, on retlection,’ said the traveller, 
‘that I—I won't negotiate for them articles.— 
That man’s last remark has gi’n me a dislike to 
em!” 


This brings to our mind a case brought 
up at one of the London police-offices. A 
thief in the neighborhood of the metropolis, 
had stolen a neighbor's horse, valuable chiefly 
for its age. On reaching the city the poor 
animal died, and the thief had to make the 
best of it, and sold the skin and carcass to a 
man who became a witness against him in 
the court. His examination and evidence 
were to the following effect: 

* By the Court.—Did you buy the carcass 
of a horse from the prisoner ? 

Witness.—I did, my Lord. 

Court. —Do you often buy carcasses in 
this way ? 

Witness.—Yes, my Lord. 

Court.—Mr. ——, what business do you 
follow? 

Witness. —I am a wholesale sausage- 
maker, my Lord. I supply the shops in 
the eity.”” 

And now we must cease our extracts and 
our notice of this very delightful work. Of 
Mr. Clark as a poet we have not spoken, 
but of that hereafter. Meantime let every 
lover of his country purchase this really 
handsome and splendid edition—and cheap 
as handsome—of their countryman’s wri- 
tings. 





‘“ THEY THAT SOW IN TEARS SHALL REAP IN JOY.” 
Grief is at most a transient guest— 
Tears but at seed-time flow; 
Wait Life’s short hour—supremely blest, 
Thou shalt in heaven’s eternal rest 
The joyons harvest know. 
R. A. W. 
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THE COUSINS; 
OR, WOMAN’S REVENGE, 


BY WALTER CLEGG, 


CHAPTER VI. 


THERE were mighty preparations making 
at the old manor house for the wedding ; 
and the last day but one had arrived. It 
also passed away, and the wearied domes- 
tics retired to rest. 

At the hour of midnight a female hand drew 


back the heavy bolts of the outer door, | 


which led into the most Jonely part of the 
gardens. That hand did not once tremble. 


It was dark—too dark to see the face of | ted a refusal ! 


her who was abroad at sucha time, but a 
human heart might have been heard beating 
with a strange wild impulse. 

Alice stepped out upon the damp grass. 
She was closely wrapped in a fur mantle. — 
A cevering for her head had been forgotten, 
arid the long dishevelled tresses, which reach- 
ed below her waist, and but just jeft the deli- 
cate profile of her face visible, formed her 
only protection from the night dews which 
were fast falling. 

In a few moments an arm was silently 
placed round her waist. Alice burst into a 
flood of tears; they were the first she had 
shed since her parting with the dear friend, 
upon whose shoulder her head now sunk. 

They sat down inthe secret recess. 
when the sun was shining, there was a dark 
gloom there,—how dark was itnow! Alice 
lay in the arms of her lover, and she trem- 
bled violently ; but it was not with fear. 

Now came the last entreaties,—the last 
hope of the unhappy girl. And now came, 
too, the spirit’s fearful struggle between 
passion and principle in the breast of Her- 
bert. 

She clung round his neck, and on her 
knees besought him to save her. She re- 
minded him of their unnumbered vows of 
eternal constancy, breathed even in that 
very spot. Was he “not carrying his no- 
tions of duty and honor too far in forgetting 
them and abandoning her? Was he right 
in leaving her to bear the name of a wife 
when her soul abhorred the relationship ?— 
when she would never even try to love her 


husband,—never call him by that name,— | 


never consider it her duty to yield him obe- 
dience ?—when she would even tell him with 
her own lips, and care nothing if the whole 
world knew it, that she loved another, and 
was only true to her marriage * vows,’ be- 
cause he had falsely deserted her?” 

And then she reminded him of the fire- 
side home he had so often pictured to her ; 


—of the coming years to which they had 


Even | 


'Jooked forward with untold delight, and 
which would still come, but only to find 
them in their graves; or worse still, to be- 
hold them living without hope,—alone in a 
dreary world! 

Herbert spoke not a single word,—deep 
groans alone told what his soul suffered.— 
He felt that he was firm whilst he was speech- 
less, and he dared notattempt to parley with 
her. 

Then the weeping girl, taking courage 
from his silence, renewed her entreaties. 

‘Herbert, dearest! why may I not fly 
with you now,—this very hour? I have 
| come prepared to do so! I never anticipa- 
I have even left a letter for 
|| my father, excusing my disobedience! Let 
| me go with you to your foreign home, and 

be your wife in spite of themall! We will 
still love as we have always done; your 
own Alice will still be with you, and 
the blissful anticipations of past times shall 
| be accomplished! I willlive on your smiles 
|| all the day, and rest your head in my bosom 
| at night! Herbert! will you leave me to 
| submit to the will of another,—to a fate 
_worse, far worse than madness? Let me 
| follow you,—follow you all the world over, 
to beggary, poverty, death, if God wills it 
_so! Oh! if you have ever loved me asa 
friend, cousin, brother, lover! do not for- 
_sake me! do not refuse to save me!” 

And Alice grew wild with misery. Some 
will say that she had forgotten her womanly 
| dignity: perhaps she had. She beat her 
| bosom in an agony of passion, and pressed 
! his hand to her heart, when her ewn failed 
| to restrain its almost bursting impulse. 
| And when the violence of emotion checked 
| further utterance, her lips elung to his, and 
| her breath went and came in thick convul- 


} sive sobs. 
| 
| 














But still Herbert was silent, for the re- 
proaches of her father rang in his ears.— 
‘““What right had he—a mendicant,—to 
teach disobedience to her who was beside 
| him? What right had he to throw himself, 
| a shadow, in her path to comfort,—an ob- 
| stacle to impede her advancement towards 
| 


| 





wealth and dignities ?” And then, when 

| he could no longer withstand the wild be- 
'| seechings of his poor Alice, he thought of 
the “ vipet,”—that was the name,—“ repay- 
ing the mercy of its preserver with base 
ingratitude.” And thus he steeled his heart, 
and he attempted no reply. She felt his 
meaning; and hope froze within her heart. 
I have spoken of many sorrows, of many 
sufferings, but I now come to the most af- 
flicting partof my story. Would to heaven 
I could blot out of mind and memory the 
J sad events which must occupy this page ! 
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Would to God that Alice Stewart had trust- || 


ed not in her own strength, but sought so- 
lace in her heart-breaking trials, from a 
source which ever affordeth help to them 
that ask it! How shall 1 sully characters 
hitherto unspotted? How tell the story of 
shame ? 

The time came when they who had been 
inseparable all theirlives long, must be part- 
edforever. The excitementof uncertainty 
was gone,—the “last hope shivered,” and 
Alice could only pray Heaven to have pity 
on her, and let her die there, with his arms 
around her. And, at length, even her lips 
ceased to murmur, and the wild palpitations 
of her heart only told that life remained. 

Herbert would have flown the spot, but 
her arm still detained him. Though weak 
as a solitary reed trembling in an autumn 
wind, to him it wasasiron. He was power- 
less beneath its pressure. So he lingered, 
and lingered, for if he went, it must be never 
to return ; and he contented himself with 
every moment vowing that the next should 
witness their last farewell. 

My pen cannot proceed further. 
Great Being who is omniscient, only knew 
their disgrace. 





CHAPTER VII. 


I woutp fain urge that the passion of 
early years thus rising to madness at the 
moment of eternal separation, might plead 
for them. But God forgive me if I blame 
Alice as the more guilty! A burning love 
for him,—a burning thirst for vengeance on 
those who had driven madness into her 
brain, and hope from her heart,—a woman’s 
soul within her, proud and lofty, yet oppress- 
ed by asense of shameful wrongs—what 
would she not premeditate? If it were re- 
venge, it was such revenge as a woman only 
could have devised! If it were love for an 
image she was about to lose for ever, it was 
such love as could only have entered a wo- 
man’s heart! 

Alice! I trust I wrong thee! But was 
it wise or well, when the morning broke, to 
deferthy wedding,—to feign an illness which 
existed only inthy mind? Wasit wise or well 
to meet him again and again, at midnight, 
in the concealed bower, when all thought 
he was far away on his voyage? 

The final adieucame at last; andthe next 
morning Alice stood at the altar. She was 
pale, very pale; butall who knew her won- 
dered at her firmness and at her haughty 
bearing. They expected to have seen her 
supported through the mockery of the “ holy 
rite,’ but she stood by the side of her wooer, 
and appeared even taller than usual. 








When Alice left the church, her face 
bore an expression which none dared to look 


_uponasecond time, and which human words 


fail me to define. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


I wave toldthe history of Alice from the 
time she was a little girl. Now she was a 
great and rich lady. 

Arthur Stewart deplored the unhappiness 
which he had occasioned; ‘ but,” said he, 
‘*Tam her father, and it was my duty to have 
her welfare at heart. I have done only 
what any other father would have done.” 
And, then, when his conscience whispered 
something concerning a solemn oath sworn 
at his dying sister’s bedside, when Herbert 
came into the world, he would again reply, 
‘“*T have saved the boy from marrying a poor 
girl. Itistrue, they might have lived in the 
old house, as I have always done, upon the 
property of her mother, which, in truth, 
belongs to Alice; but, then, he is handsome, 
and of good family, and the society in which 


| he moves will afford him many opportunities 


The |j 


of doing better, and winning a rich wife.” 
And Arthur Stewart thoughtit was a bless- 
ing, a great blessing, that the children had 
fallen under such good guardianship; it 
was a singular manifestation of the care with 
which Providence watches over mankind! 

Sir George treated his wife with the great- 
est kindness. Itis hisdueto saythis. But 
from her he never had a word of love, or of 
friendship, or even of gratitude. It might 
be said that they lived together—that was 
all. She had been down on her knees to 
him, before their marriage, to tell him her 
story, and to beg him to take pity on her; 
but he had turned a deaf ear to her prayers, 
and told her it ** was time to put away child- 
ish things.” It wasstrange that she should 
keep up her resentment so long! But Sir 
George felt assured that time would make 
her a different woman, and inthe interval he 
took to drinking, and following the hounds. 
These sports, however, did not exactly suit 
his comfort or convenience, for he had usu- 
ally resided in town, and a severe fall from 
his horse strengthened his original distaste 
forthem. So he got a seat in parliament. 

Alice never went abroad. Her chamber 
was sacred to her sorrows; the servants even 
disliked to enterit. They loved their poor 
young mistress dearly, for they all knew her 
story. And when she did speak to them, 
though it was but seldom, her words were 
always kind, and she thanked them for the 
slightest offices. 

It would have made the heart of the hard- 
est bleed to have seen the mute wretched- 
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ness of that poor girl. 
to beat without life. She would sit almost 
motionless the whole of the day, with her 
thin white fingers pressing her forehead; 
and she had not a soul to speak to her. 

Sometimes, from a secret drawer a book 
was selected, and she sat down to read it. 
She kept all the books that she and Her- 
bert had read together, in that drawer. 
No stranger hand ever touched them. 
There were many love stories, and she often 
came to passages which they had marked, 
either because they admired the language, 
or because it expressed the feelings of their 
own hearts. And when her eye met these, 
the tears came, and Alice thanked God for 
them. 
she had; and when her brain felt oppressed 
and her temples throbbed so that her sight 
was nearly gone, she always opened her se- 
cret drawer. 

The first time Alice smiled after her mar- 
riage was one evening when she was alone. 
It was well no human eye saw her. Fora 
moment there was a burning cheek and 
quick flashes of triumph from her eyes, and 
then the lids closed, tears forced their way, 
and her chin fell upon her bosom. 

Alice had discovered ‘a living pulse” 
beating beneath her heart. And she knew 
its meaning. 

From that time new life, and new hope 
seemed to possess her. 





CHAPTER IX. 

Tue bells rung a merry peal, and there 
was a general holiday in the village, when 
the lady of Sir George Archer brought him 
an heir,—a lovely child. 

But danger hovered round the mother. 
She knew not when her babe first saw the 
light, for she was raving and delirious. Be- 
fore her confinement slight evidences had 


been observed of the mania sometimes at- | 


tending her condition, but it soon increased, 
and she became so violent that they were 
obliged to put her under severe restraint. 

She talked strange things, too, so that 
those who listened to her looked into each 
other's faces, and became frightened. But 
the doctor said this was common in her dis- 
ease, and they must take no notice of what 
she said. He ordered that neither friend 
nor stranger should enter her apartment, 
but the nurses already engaged; andafter a 
time he had her removed to a distant part 
of the house, and the crevices of the doors 
were carefully covered and padded, “for,” 
said he, “the noise and bustle of the house 
may disturb her.” 


Her pulses seemed | 





Thoughts passed | 
through her mind which I may not repeat. | 





| ‘The madness of the puerperal state is pe- 
_culiar for its frequent apparent intermis- 
| sions. ‘The maniac becomes subdued, quiet, 
and seemingly harmless, so that the evil 
| Spirit might be supposed to have suddenly 
| gone out of her, and left her in her right 
| mind. But the truth is, that at this time 
| she is probably more insane than at any other. 
|_ Alice one day asked for her child. She 
_ had beenraving furiously, but she now made 
_ her request in so subdued and gentle atone, 
| that the nurse thought “it might perhaps 
| do the poor soul good to have it, for a little 
| while.” But scarcely had she placed it in 
| its mother’s arms, before she remembered 
|| how constantly she had been warned against 





This was the only source of relief |' yielding to suchanentreaty. Terror seized 
y | 


| her, and she would have recoyered the in- 
‘fant. But her over-anxiety was fatal— 
Alice shrieked with laughter, and in a few 
moments it was dead in her bosom. 
Many months passed away, and after ly- 
ing long in a state of weakness nigh unto 
| death, the senses of the childless mother 
} returned. Her first solicitude was respect- 
| ing her infant, and she made gens that he 
| should be brought, for she had not strength 
| to speak. They were prepared for this de- 
| mand, and had determined not to break the 
| truth to her until she could better sustain 
|| the news of its death; how it had died she 
| was never to know. 
Sothey brought hera babe, and she caught 
| it to her bosom and covered it with kisses, 


_and her tears fell like rain. 

But a cold shudder ran through all who 
'were at her bed-side, when they perceived 
_that she was holding it almost at arms’ 
| length, and regarding it with astrangely wild 
| and suspicious gaze. She drew it nearer, 
_—-she passed her fingers over its downy 
| cheeks,—she peered breathlessly into its 
| eyes, and felt the silken hair upon its head. 
| A second and a third time she intently ex- 
| amined every feature. And when Alice 
|| raised her pale face, with alook which none 
| could misunderstand, they fell on their 
| 


| 
| 
| 


knees,—they implored her forgiveness, and 


| told her that her child had been long in the 


| grave. 

|| Alice summoned her dying powers, and 
| uttered a few words. Her last request was 
| that her babe might be taken from the vault 
| where it was deposited, and laid with her in 
the churchyard of the village in which her 
| girlhood had been passed. She then closed 
| her eyes, and whilst her lips were moving in 
| prayer, her injured spirit escaped. 

| One who bent down to listen what words 
| she uttered, reported that, though he could 
only distinguish a faint—a very faint whis- 





per, she was speaking of some friend,—he 
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could not catch the name,—who had ‘told 
her of a meeting, ‘ where there was neither 
marrying, nor giving in * sea 

Alice had ceased to breathe before she 
could complete the sweet passage. Deep- 
ly hadshe erred; I will not deny that. But 
there was One above who knew how sorely | 
she had been tempted, and who knew also | 
the weakness,—the utter helplessness of 
humanity. 

Soin a few days more, a long line of 
mourning carriages, and a hearse with nod- 
ding plumes, attracted the cottagers to their 
doors, and they heard that it was poor Alice 
Stewart come back to them. And when 
the service for the burial of the dead was 
ended, and the mourners began to leave the 
grave side, they crowded round, and tears of 
honest sorrow fell upon the coffin, from eyes 
which had seldom wept before. 

Many years afterwards—I can scarcely tell 
how many,—it might be eighteen or twenty, 
—a stranger was early one morning found 
dead in the church-yard. He had died a 
violent death, but his own hand was his 
murderer. Thecircumstance made a great 
noise at th® time, for such a thing in the 
secluded hamlet had never been heard of 
before. He wasrichly dressed, and appear- 
ed to be scarcely arrived at the prime of 
life. His complexion was sun-burnt, as if 
he had been long in foreign countries; but 
his features were calm and placid. 

When the body was first found, his lips 
were pressed upon the cold turf of a grave. 
Perhaps this was accidental,—or it might 
be that he knew something of those who 
slept below. But the majority thought this 
latter supposition impossible ; for they had | 
been buried many years, and the wounds of 
a death-broken friendship must have heal- 
ed long before. A tablet of white marble 
at the head of the grave, told that it was 
sacred to the memory of Alice,—also “to a 
child who died in infancy.” 


i i i tl 
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WHAT DOST THOU WHISPER, MURMURING 
SHELL? 


BY MISS CAMILLA TOULMIN 


What dost thou whisper, murmuring Shell? 
Child of the fathomless dark sea, 
Thou canst great Ocean’s secrets tell ; 
Oh then proclaim thy lore to me ! 
Teach me the language of thy tone ; 
What would thy cold lips still reveal? 
All the dread mysteries thou hast known. 
Do not forever thus conceal! 
Whatdost thou whisper, murmuring Shell? 


_ than by their enemies. 











Wouldst thou dread Ocean’s secrets tell ? 





Bear’st thou unto some heart bereaved 
A measage, that from parting breath 
Thy apt and ready form received, 
Ere Beauty found her bridegroom Death! 
Or didst thou leave the wide domain, 
And thy bright home in coral cave, 
To echo Man’s shrill cry of pain, 
Ere life was vanquished by the wave? 
What dost thou whisper, murmuring Shell? 
Wouldst thou dread Ocean’s secrets tell ? 


OP 


“SAVE ME FROM MY FRIENDS.” 





* Save me from my friends, I can take 
care of my enemies,” was the exclamation of 
some one to whom it was suggested by cir- 
cumstances which rendered it no paradox. 
It has since fixed itself in the popular mind, 
because occasions are perpetually occurring, 
when men and causes appear in much more 
danger of being injured by their friends 
It is indeed a most 
lamentable truth, that friends are more gen- 
erally seen to be operative for evil than ene- 
mies, as if it were a law that that which is 
sweetest and best in this world should al- 
ways carry in itself the greatest bitter. 
Respecting unfortunate princes, the remark 
has almost become an axiom. Laud and 


| Strafford evidently did more to bring their 


master Charles l. to the block, than Pym 
and Hampden. James II. lost his throne, 
not through the manly opposition of his ene- 
mies, the Whigs, but by those men who 
called themselves peculiarly his friends, 
the drivelling bigots who flattered him with 
their preachings of passive obedience, and 
changed their religion to please him. So 
was it also with Louis XVI. If he had had 
no friends within and without the country 
plotting for his restorationto a power which 
for the time was impossible, to all appear- 
ance he would have settled into a quiet li- 
mited monarch, and transmitted his crown 
to his children. 

Take any great cause of modern times, 
and it will be found that its greatest difficul- 
ties and dangers are from those who esteem 
themselves as most peculiarly its friends. 
To contend against a great majority, to 
struggle with powerful prejudices and in- 
terests serried on the other side, to wait for 
the slow progress of truth in converting 
men’s minds, these are easily submitted to: 
—they are the common fate of all aspiring 
causes. And in all these contentions with 
what is declared inimical, there is elicited 
an active and cheerful spirit well calculated 
to carry the rational votary over all sense of 
hardship. But very different is it to see the 
noble prospects in view dashed by a few hot- 
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heads, who love the cause not wisely but too 
well. Often will one rashly spoken word 
from these men undo all the good that has 
been done by the multitude of the judicious. 
Their inconsiderate proceedings in general 
form the very bane of the cause. Yet all 
the time, they usually consider themselves 
as the only honest, consistent, efficacious 
persons in the whole fraternity. Those 
who pause for combined movements, they 
regard as indifferent and obstructive. In 
the partial compromise of opinion which 
must attend all union, they see only derelic- 
tion of principle. They can neither wait 
for a good time, nor stoop to take advantage 
of ordinary maxims of policy. If the thing 
cannot be carried exactly in the way they 
wish, and in the form and to the extent of 
their wishes, all isto themnaught. In fact, 


these heady co-sociates, who think them- |! 


selves the only true friends of the cause, are 
simply the men of greatest self-esteem, ob- 
stinacy, and narrowness of judgment in the 
party—a class of unmovable and impracti- 


cable dolts, who attend all parties to their | 


confusion and vexation, doing infinitely more 
daily damage, and occasioning infinitely 
more peril, than could be produced by ene- 
mies ten times more powerful. 

it is very curious to find the same princi- 
ple operating to a large extent in the scien- 
tific world. Mr. N. A. Vigors, in a paper 
on the classification of birds, makes the fol- 
lowing remarks on the great Swedish natur- 
alist, nis friends and enemies :—*“ It has been 


the founder of a school in science or philo- 
sophy, to have suffered more by the injudi- 
cious zeal and overweening partiality of his 
professed supporters, than from the undis- 
guised attacks of those who would raise 
themselves upon his subversion. The for- 
mer, regardless of the state of this depart- 
ment of nature [ornithology] at the period 
when he undertook to arrange it. and for- 


getting that the first efforts, even of his | 


great mind, in reducing his subject into or- 





panded scale, they would apply upon the 
minutest ; they would make that system 
which they wish to uphold a universal and 

unalterable standard for the adjudication of 
| every object that may be referred to it, how- 
ever great or however contracted may be 
| its dimensions. They would preserve this 
| system, in short, as it came from their mas- 
| ter’s hands, unenlarged and undiminished ; 

admitting no increase to suit the increasing 
| knowledge of the times, no modification to 

embrace the accumulating modifications of 
| nature. 





applied to her works on a general and ex- 
| 
| 


Itis not, therefore, to be wondered 


| at, that the adversaries of this great man 


should have rejected in toto a system which 


| either their interest or inclination did not 


| permit them to investigate, much less treat 


|| with justice, and which, thus modellea to 


their hands, they found unsuited to any 


| practical purpose.” 


| It was in the same way that the Aristote- 


| lian mode of reasoning, and Aristotle’s phi- 


 losophy in general, lost all repute amongst 
mankind. It passed through a period of 
| intense worship; it had friends too enthusi- 


| astic, and who blinded themselves to all its 


| 


obvious defects. They were able to keep it 
up for a time, for its sake rejecting what 
| was better. But truth was victorious at 


last; and when it had fallen, men denied it 


| the merits actually belonging to it, simply 


| 


| time ; 


| from disgust at the extravagant demands 
which had been made in its behalf. And 


| this will ever be the case amongst mankind. 
his [ Linnzus’s] fate, incommon with every | 
exalted character who may be considered | 


The most that any great intellect can do, 
is to excogitate something considerably 
ahead of his ownage. Itis great for the 
but it cannot ever be great, see- 


ing that the general ideas of men make 


|} cannot see this. 


' 


der, were necessarily but the rudiments of | 


the science ; mistaking, in fact, the foun- 
dation of his system for its perfect consum- 
mation, and thus making a grasp of the in- 
fant Hercules the measure of the powers of 
his manhood ; these his injudicious support- 


ers, I repeat, adhering solely to the letter | 


of his works, but unimindful of their spirit, 
have palmed upon him a confined and re- 
strictive code of arrangement, as foreign 
from the enlarged views of his own enlight- 
ened mind, as from the disposition of that 
Nature of which he was so faithful an inter- 
preter. What was intended to have been 


| progress, and that what was once an out- 


postin the backwoods, becomes at lengtha 
decayed city left in the rear of civilization. 
But the friends of the idea—the school— 
It has been to them an 
authority and an idol for ages. Concen- 
trating their attention upon it alone, they 
perceive not how the march of mind is pass- 
ing it. They therefore worship on, after it 
has ceased to be a properobject of worship; 
their extravagant claims in its behalf con- 
tinue—not a jot of its value will they abate 
—till at length they and it sink together in 
universal ridicule and contempt. In fact, 
the adherents of all great ideas are different 
men at different times. Such ideas are 


| taken up at first by the active and enterpris- 


ing intellects, who care not for authority 
when their reason is satisfied. Latterly, 
they are clung to by the timid and the stu- 
pid, who cannot stand for a moment without 
the support of authority; while the class of 
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miids, such as first adopted them, are gone 
on far in the van in pursuit of something 
newer and better. All these ideas, never- 
theless, are entitled to a respectable place 
in the history of mental progress. ‘They 
served an end in their day, and the origina- 
tion of them was a meritorious act. And 
such a place would they generally have, 
with not a voice raised in detraction from 
their credit, were it not that they had previ- 
ously been made a hissing, if not a curse, to 
mankind, by their injudicious friends. 

We see this principle largely developed 
in private life; and it must ever be so, while 
it is so much more easy to be partial than 
to be wise, and while partiality is so apt to 
overset wisdom. The untertunate proper- 
ty of a friend is, that his feeling is exclusive : 
he sees nothing which tells against the ob- 
ject of his attachment, and admits no limit 
to what may be compassed by his abilities. 
He is sanguine for him, when he would not 
be sanguine for himself; and excuses him, 
where he would condemn himself with 
the greatest severity. If a relationship of 
a tender kind exist between the parties, 
the danger is allthe greater. How often is 
a really promising youth ruined because his 
friends have thought too well of him, and 
done too much for him! Compared with 
this evil, the utmost efforts of declared or 
even secret enemies would be as nothing; 
for, from the nature of things, such efforts 
can rarely be of much avail in any circum- 
stances. Butthe dangers from a friend who 
make us aspire to that for which we are un- 
fit, would send us every hour of our lives 
into false positions,from an overweening zeal 
for our interest, and whose flattering counsels 
tend to sap away every inclination to those 
exertions and self-denyings from which alone 
any good can be expected, these are indeed 
dangers! They are the greater dangers, that 
they are usually the first which we encoun- 
ter in life, and that they occur when we have 
least fear and most self-confidence. Happy is 
he who, meeting such dangers, contrives to 
get over them without utter shipwreck. 

Another of the penalties which we seem 
bound to pay for the happiness of having 








friends, is, that we must listen to all that their 
candor and anxiety for our welfare induce | 
them to say to us. ‘To commit occasional 


imprudences and absurdities, to make false | 
moves in the business of life, to say things | 
which we ought to have kept in eternal si- 


lence, are the lot of the wisest; for to err is 
human. Generally, we never hear a word 


upon the subject from the polite world. I 
must do the polite world the justice to say, 
that I never heard an allusion from it to any 


| 


| 
| 


i} 








error levercommitted. The heart becomes 
conscious of these errors itself; it confers 
with itself upon them, confesses the wrong, 
and forms sincere resolutions of amendment 
for the future. If now left to ourselves, all 
would be right. But how often does it hap- 
pen that, just at this crisis, comes in a friend 
— perhaps one with a very tender claim upon 
our bosom’s best feelings—eager for our 
interest, deeply, cordially anxious to see us 
all that we ought to be—and opens a lec- 
ture upon our guilt, prefaced by ten thou- 
sand caveats as to good intentions and the 
duty of a friend ; or perhaps, what is far 
worse, makes only anumber of faint and deli- 
cate, yet significant allusions to our crimin- 
ality, which we cannot take up with any 
view to self-defence ; and thus, by galling 
us about that for which our conscience al- 
ready sufficiently upbraids us, sends our 
feelings off in perhaps quite the opposite 
channel, and undoes all the good that peni- 
tence had effected, besides leaving a deep 
and abiding sense of mortification! Noris 
this all; for, few natures being quite angelic, 
it is scarcely possible to help feeling some 
anger at the author of the humiliation—and 
‘“‘to be wroth with one we love, 
Doth work like madness in the brain.” 

It is thus that we often find our greatest 
vexations arise from what appear our great- 
est blessings, and have occasion to say, with 
bitterness of spirit, ‘* I care not for my ene- 
mies, but save me from my friends!” 

Who would be without friends? Who 
does not believe that friendship is one of 
the main cordials designed to support us 
through this varied scene? Yet who has 
not to recollect that many great errors of his 
life have been prompted by friends?) Who 
has not to reflect with bitter regret that from 
the mouths of friends have proceeded nearly 
all the disagreeable, spirit-humiliating, un- 
palatable things that has ever been said to 
him? Well has it been observed, the shrub 
which bears the most beautiful of flowers 
is that which also bears the keenest of thorns. 





~ 


THE WHITE ‘IAT. 
You ask me the reason I wear a white hat, 
*Tis for lightness I wear it, what think you of that? 
So light is its weight, that no headache I rue: 
So light its expense, that it wears me out two; 
So light is its colour, that it never looks dusty ; 
So light though I treat it, it never “ rides rusty ;”’ 
So light in its fashion, its shape, and its air, 
So light in its sit, its fit, and its wear; 
So light in its turn’ng, its twisting, its twining, 
So light in its beaver, its binding, and lining ; 
So light to a figure, so light to a letter, 
And if light my excuse, may you light on a better. 
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THE SKY-LARK. 


BY JAMES HEDDERWICE, JUN. 


Whither away, proud bird? is not thy home 
On earth’s low breast? 

And when thou’rt wearied, whither shalt thou come 
To be at rest ? 

Whither away ? the earth with summer bloom 
Is newly dressed! 


From the soft herbage thou hast brushed in show- 
ers 


The glistering dew, 

And upward sprung to greet the blue-eyed flowers 
Seen peeping through! 

Has earth no spell to bind? have wilding flowers 
No power to woo? 


Haply thou’st gazed through the long glgm of night 
On some fair star, : 

Yet dreaded to pursue a darkling flight 
Urtried—afar, 

And now ascend’st the track by morning’s light, 
Her silver car! 


Haply to thee alone ’tis given to hear, 
In echoes dim, 

The strains sublimely chanted in the ear 
Of seraphim! 

Till, filled with holy rapture, thou draw’st near 
To join their hymn! 

Or, knowing whence sweet inspiration’s given, 
This morn, as wont, : 

Perchance with eager pinion thou hast striven 
On high to mount, 

That thou might’st drink the sacred stream from 

heaven, 

Fresh as its fount! 


Rapt flutterer! I partake thy high delight, 
Thy holy thrill ; 

Upward and upward in thy tuneful flight 
Thou soar’st at will! 

Perched on the highest point of heavenward sight, 
I see thee still! 


Oh marvellous! that thou, a thing so small, 
The air should’st flood 

With sound so affluent and musical! 
Most tiny cloud 

in the blue sky, raining o'er earth’s green ball 
Music aloud! 


What ear such sweet enchanting melody 
Could ever cloy ? 

The pulsing air, high heaved with ecstacy, 
Thy wings up-buoy ! 

Methinks the morning has commissioned thee 
To speak its joy! 


Night, rich in jewels as an Ethiop’s quecn, 
On spray and stem, 

On every little flower and leaflet green, 
Has left a gem, 

And gentlest airs tell sweetly they have been 
A-wooing them! 


Glad nature seems the freshness to partake 
Of Eden’s birth, 


And every sound that hails the morning’s break, 
as tones of mirth, 


While thou, to sing the glorious day awake, 
Soar’st high o’er earth. 


Ged of the morning! with adoring eyes 
To thee we bow! 

Thou mad’st the lark a preacher in the skies— 
I hear it now ! 

The air is filled with blended harmonies— 
Their author thou! 





ENSIGN MARTYN’S FIRST SCRAPE. 


AN ENGLISH STORY. 


I was just nineteen when I saw myself 
gazetted to an ensigncy in her majesty’s 
th Highlanders. What a proud day 
that was for me! My kind, good parent, 
gave me carte blanche on that prince of all 
tailors—Buckmaster—and I hastened up to 
London, determined to avail myself of it to 
the utmost. My outfit was splendid. My 
epaulets would have suited a captain; my 
claymore was at least three inches longer, 
and my satin scarf six inches wider, than 
the regulation; and I sent to Scotland fora 
Cairngorm brooch, as large as a saucer, to 
loop the latter up with. Before I had time 
to show off in my uniform, I was ordered to 
join the depot of my regiment—then, alas ! 
entombed in the depths of Ireland. With 
many a sigh I was obliged to relinquish dear 
Cheltenham in all its gaiety. One consola- 
tion, however, remained, the certainty that 
my departure would occasion the most pro- 
found grief to some half-a-dozen belies. On 
my arrival in Dublin, I devoted a few days 
to see all that was to be seen, and then 
| started to join my depdt, which was quar- 

tered in Birr, or Parsonstown, as it is some- 
| times called, chiefly celebrated for a huge 
statue of the famous Duke of Cumberland, 
| and a superabundance of young unmarried 
| ladies. 1 was agreeably disappointed in the 
barracks, which are handsome and commo- 
'dious. In truth, I must confess, I had land- 
ed on the Green Isle with not a few of the 
English prejudices which are so generally 
_ entertained against Ireland. I was received 
| with the utmost cordiality by my brother 
| officers, and for many weeks could not help 
' feeling a slight degree of pride when a sol- 
| dier saluted me. The well-appointed mess, 
‘too, had its charms, where all was light- 
| hearted gaiety and badinage. 

About a month after I had joined, I re- 
ceived by post the following letter ; 

STOKWELL-sTREET, Glasko, 
July 3, 1839. 
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My perest LuvE,—A glad and a happie wo- 
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man was I to sea you had suckseded in yure | 
endeevors to get the apointmant you have bene 
so long trying about. Yure own name, two, in 


print. Yure mother was sore overcome with 
the joy. But jist to think you ar at last an of- 
fisher. Wel, William dere, you were in the 


rite, I now sea, insteed of staying here, drawin 
teeth for a sixpense, and bleedin and blisterin 
for sometimes naething at al. I woold have 
wrote to you long ago, but thot you wood like 
some littel time to settel down, and get things 
made cumfortabel for mee in baraks. 
me, my dere husband, and say when I am to 
cum to yon, for I am weerying to sea you once 
more ; four yeres is a long time to leeve youre 
wife and bairus; but as our neeybor Jenny 
Haivers sais, a’ is for the best. Yure mother 
is quite wel; only her site not quite as it used 
to bee. No more at present, but hopping too 
here from you sune.—Yure luving wife, til 
deth, IsaneLLA MARTIN. 
“The babby’s ar wel.” 


This elegant epistle, directed to Mr. 
William Martin, Esq., th regiment, 
Parsonstown, was folded in a most original 
manner, and closed with a red wafer, which 
bore the unique and humble impression of 
athimble. lI examined the precious mor- 
ceau minutely, and was not long in deter- 
mining from whom it came. ‘ Some more 
of Lacy’s confounded tricks; another of his 
numerous hoaxes,” I exclaimed; and I[ re- 
solved to answer it in manner conforming. 
As nearly as I can recollect, I wrote as fol- 
lows : 





“A porABLE IsapeLLaA—Yours has given the 
greatest pleasure to your too long separated 
husband. Come, dearest, immediately, and 
complete my happiness. Without thee, life 
even in a barrack-room—embellished as it al- 
ways is with unpapered walls, two wooden 
chairs, one small table, and half a poker—could 


Rite to | 


pression of curious and unwonted merning, 
announced that a lady desired to see me. 

‘**A lady wishing to see me?” I cried: “A 
lady wishing to see me, and at this time in 
the morning? Impossible!” 

‘* Vraiment!” exclaimed Duval, with that 
indescribable shrug with which foreigners 
contrive to convey volumes. He was evi- 
dently highly elated at the unexpected 
honor done me, and kept bustling about, ar- 
| ranging, re-arranging, folding, and unfold- 
| ing, every article of my toilet, appendages 
| and uniform. 
| Recovering, by an effort, my composure 

and breath, | desired Duval to look out my 
_most becoming morning costume, restrict- 
| ing his services to last twenty minutes. Of 
| my four morning gowns, he selected a rose- 
colored satin one. An embroidered dove- 
| colored cashmere waistcoat and velvet slip- 
| pers completed a costume which he deemed 
| worthy of the occasion. Entering my sit- 
| ting-room, I gave one hasty glance at a rich 
silk dress, blushed (remember | was but 
| nineteen, ) made a profound bow and handed 

the lady a chair. But, instead of quietly 
seating herself, she rushed towards me with 
| the energy of adancing bear, and the rapidi- 
| ty of the Falls of Niagara, and giving me a 
warm embrace, exclaimed, ** Dear, dear, 
Wully!” in a tone, and in an accent, the 
vulgarity of which was unequalled. Judge 
of my astonishment! It was too dreadful. 
I extricated myself as well as I could, and 
sunk half fainting on the nearest chair.— 
The idea rushed into my mind, that, in my 
apartment, and, in propria persona, there 
was present—she of the well-spelt letter.— 
It had not been atrick afterall! An instant 











not be long supportable. In the midst of my 
brother officers, a set of unfeeling youths, who 
dance, ride, fish, shoot and smoke cigars, with- 
out a single thought of matrimony, I only sizh 
and think of thee—thee whose elegance and 
accomplishments I have never seen equalled in 
all my wanderings. Come, then, my angel, 
aud never more be parted from—Your ever af- 
fectionate husband, Wirtiwam Marryn. 
“ Mrs. Wim. Martyn, Stockwell-St. Glasgow.” 


This rhapsody I carefully consigned to 


the letter serjeant, being quite confident it | 


would soon find its way back to the author 
of Isabella‘s fond effusion. At mess that 
evening I fancied 1 detected alurking smile 
of intelligence pass between Lacy and 
Power; I kept my own counsel, however, 
quite pleased with having paid them off with 
their own coin. A few weeks elapsed; and 
the angelic, deserted Isabella and her epis- 
tle, had been consigned to oblivion ; when, 
very early one morning, Duval, my Swiss 
valet, entered my bed-room, and with an ex- 


sufficed to make me fully sensible of the 
awkward scrape into which I had got, and 
at least a portion of its consequences, inclu- 
ding the merciless jokes to which it would 
necessarily subject me at mess, and the more 
grave regard which it might attract from my 
commanding officer. 1 mentally execrated 
the rash folly of answering such a letter in 
such a style, and groaned to think that I was 
only made aware of this by experience. 
“Eh, Wully, how very braw ye’ve turned 
_ sin’ ye was made an offisher! but I daursay 
yell no deny that I’m weel put on mysel, 
and fit to be seen as your wife ony day. My 
| freends saw to that before I cam awa, for 
we had mair sense than no ken that ye wad 
like to see me decent-like when ye intro- 
duissed me to your brother offishers and 
| their leddies. Eh, truly, how glad I am to 
be here at last, and see my ain Wully again!” 
Such was the address of my fair visitor, 
as she possessed herself of my easy smoking 
chair, and arranged herself in it with an air 
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of the greatest possible freedom. Though 
nigh confounded with the horror of the oc- 
casion, | could not help taking a hasty glance 
of the being who seemed to have come on 
purpose to torment me, and beheld a coarse 
woman about thirty, overloaded with di- 
vers-colored finery, and bearing an aspect 
in which vulgarity was strangely relieved 
by an appearance of eccentricity. She had 
a large face, of fair complexion, slightly 
marked with small-pox, no eye-brows or 
lips, but a profusion of wiry ringlets; and | 
could observe, even at that moment, that, 
while all the rest of her clothes were of silk, 
she wore white woollen stockings and thick- 
soled shoes. She was evidently a woman 
of humble rank, and, | made no doubt, had 
actually been deserted by sume sort of hus- 
band; but then 1—unfortunate I, William 
Martyn, Esquire, of her Majesty's 
—was notthe man! 

‘*Madam,” said I, “this seems to be a 
strange mistake on your part ” but ere 
I could complete the sentence— 

“Oh, nae mistak’ ava,” she broke in. 
‘*How can ye gang, Wully, to say that? 
Hae I| no been sair eneuch tried already by 
your leaving me sae lang wi’ the bairns, and 
are ye no gaun to be kind to me noo, and 
mak a’ odds evens?” 

‘But, madam, you are mistaken, if you 
suppose me to be your husband. I never 
saw you in my life before: and you must or 
ought to know, from my appearance, that I 
am not the man.” 


‘** Eh, did ony body ever hear the like o’ 
that?” she exclaimed; “*to gang and say 
that you are no my manaftera’! The very 
bairn here—our ain young Wully—wad ken 
ye, let-a-bee mysel, if it hadna been that he 
was only a sookin wean when ye gaed awa.” 
And here she pointed to a member of the 
company whom I had not before obsezved ; 
namely, a boy of about five years old, who 
was making strenuous efforts to get hold of 
my epaulets, as they lay on the table, for- 
tunately beyond his reach. 


“If this is your son, ma’am,” said I, “I 
think he is rather a witness against than for 
you, as he shows that it must be several 
years since you were married. Now, I am 
only nineteen last birth-day, and, so far from 
being married years ago, I do not intend to 
be married for years to come.” 

“ Ah, but ye’re my ain Wully for a’ that,” 
said she ; “‘nae doot something different 
fra what ye was whan ye keepit the ’pothe- 
cary shop i’ the Stockwell; but then it’s 
only your braws that hae changed ye. We 
a’ ken that fine feathers mak fine birds, and 
that, in fack, as Jenny Haivers says, dress 








th | 


is everything. I’m no sure butsome o’ my 
ain auld neebois wad scarcely ken me, noo 
that I’ma dressed-up offisher’s leddy. But 
ye’ve just the same bonny dark hair and 
whuskers that ever ye had, and the vera 
same rollin ee that first wan my puir virgin 
heart, waes me, that hae been a deserted 
meeserable woman for four lang year for 
want o’ ye. Ah, Wully, it was an ill turn 
to gang awa leavin wife and bairns to tak 
care o’ theirsels, and scarcely write ascrape 
o’ a pento mesin’ syne. Butleta’ byganes 
| be byganes, noo that I’ve gotten my Wully 
again, as the sang says. Somehoo, I aye 
thought ye wad get on to be something after 
a’, for ye had aye a notion o’ being up in the 
| warld; and glad am I to find that I hinna 
|| been mista’en.” 

| All this was addressed to me with such an 
| accompaniment of coaxing and ingratiating 
| looks, winks, and smiles, as would have at 
| any other time made me expire with laugh- 
|ing. Alas! I felt but little disposition to 
| mirth atthatmoment. Like Frankenstein, 
| when visited at home by his monster, I could 
| think of no better course than to leave my 
| tormenter in possession of the field. It hap- 
| pened, too, that I was engaged that morn- 
ing to breakfast with Major Ellis, command- 
ing officer at our depot, and to accompany 
him afterwards upon a shooting excursion. 
There was therefore little time to argue out 
the matter with my new Glasgow friend, or 
to take measures of any other kind to assure 
her of her error, or to get quitofher. This 
led me to a wrong step, which I afterwards 
had reason to repent of, though I did it for 
the best. With the hope of keeping her 
absurd story quiet, I asked her to remain in 
my lodgings till my return, under the care 
of Duval, who undertook to get breakfast 
ready immediately for her and her little boy. 
Then hastily accoutring myself for the field, 
I proceeded to Ellis’s lodgings. 


In the course of our forenoon’s walk, Ellis 
shot beautifully, and quickly filled his bag; 
but I, though reputed his equal, missed every 
bird I aimed at. This excited his surprise, 
and in connection with sundry other marks 
of confusion in my conduct, induced him to 
ask if anything was the matter withme. [ 
had previously determined to keep my own 
secret, but it now occurred to me that it 
might be as well to make a confidant of the 
major, as it was not impossible that he might 
yet have something more to do with the 
case. I therefore related to him the whole 
circumstances, only entreating that he would 
not communicate them to Mrs. Ellis, or to 
any other person, unless as a corrective to 
any less faithful version of the story which 
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might become public. He agreed to this, 
and we returned late in the morning to dress 
formess. Inquiring formy unlucky visitor, 
I was informed by Duval that Madam Mar- 
tyn—lI think the rogue’s eye twinkled as he 
pronounced the name—had left my rooms 
soon after breakfast, and had not since re- 
turned. It was almost with satisfaction that 
I found the immediate presence of the incu- 
bus taken off; but I could not suppress a 
dread that worse was yet to befal me. No 
sooner had I entered the anti-chamber which 
served our mess as a drawing-room, that I 
became mortifyingly aware that the whole 
affair was blown abroad. My appearance 
was the signal for a universal peal of laugh- 
ter, in which Major Ellis himself could not 
helpjoining. Inquiries after Mrs. Martyn’s 
health, comments on her youth, beauty, 
and elegant style of speech, met me on every 
side. Il was overwhelmed and stunned, in- 
somuch that I scarcely knew which of my 
foes to face or reply to, or whether it would 
be most advisable to treat the matterserious- 
ly, or to take it as a joke. As the dinner 
proceeded, I heard nothing but lamenta- 
tions that they were likely so soon to lose 
me as a regular member of the mess; but 
all agreed, with mock solemnity, that hus- 
bands ought to dine with their wives, if wives 
they had, and that many officers were im- 
proved by domestic life, though it was not 
the case with all. I soon ascertained that 
the fearful woman, on leaving my lodgings, 
had found her way to the quarters of the 
commanding officer, where, Ellis himself 
being from home, she had obtained an inter- 
view with Mrs. Ellis, and made her acquaint- 
ed with the story, following it up with the 
most strenuous averments that J was her 
missing husband, with no change but what 
dress and improved manners might easily 
account for. Mrs. Ellis, a sharp lively 
Irishvoman, fond of a joke, and rather held 
in terror on that account in the regiment, 
took up the case in a moment, and witha 
serious air assurcd the stranger that there 
was no fear but Ellis would see her righted, 
supposing that she could make good her 
claim. Though, of course, feeling no doubt 
of my innocence, she could not suppress so 
glorious a quiz against the fine young en- 
sign, but immediately commenced a round 
of morning calls, to laugh it all over with 
the other ladies of the depot. Inshort, long 
before our return from the shooting excur- 
sion, ‘this strange story of young Martyn 
and a lady from Glasgow” had been repeat- 
ed to everybody connected with the regiment. 


I returned home that night with a burn- 
ing heart, furious at my brother officers, at 


| circumstance. 








Mrs. Ellis, and, above all, at my odious 
Scotch visitor. At an early hour next fore- 
noon, I had a note from the major, begging 
me to step across the way; and when I obey- 
ed the summons, the first object which met 
my eye in his parlor was the frightful Isa- 
bella. Mrs. Ellis received me with an affect- 
edly rigid and serious air, as if she felt that 
things were looking very bad for me; and 
even Ellis was scarcely so cordial as usual. 
I saw that I was to be put upon trial, but 
thought it besttosubmit to the inquest with 
a good grace. 

“Well, Martyn, this is really a strange 
Here comesa lady [aslight 
elevation of the eye-brows at the word lady] 
from Glasgow, to join you as your lawful 
wife. She insists that you are her hus- 


band, and I must say it is odd that you 


should have written a letter acknowledging 
her as your lady, and requesting her to 
come to you. I know you say that you 
thought her epistle a hoax of your brother 
officers; but how am I tobe sure of this 7” 

I could not believe him half in earnest ; 
but his address was annoying in any shape 
in which I could take it, and I hardly knew 
how to treat the matter, so ridiculous at 
once and so serious had it become. 

“*T assure you, my dear major,” I said, 
*‘ that I have given you a candid account of 
the affair of the letter. I wish my hand 
had been burnt when I wrote it; but cer- 
tainly it was only with a view to turn back a 
bad joke upon its authors. If it has been 
the means of bringing this lady so far from 
home, I am sorry for it, and I shall be happy 
to make a proper reparation for the conse- 
quences of my unlucky jeu d’esprit.” 

‘“‘ Aih, ye’re just my ain Wully, now,” 
interrupted the fair claimant, or plaintiff, as 
I may rather call her in the present circum- 
stances. ‘*Come, come, my dear, acknow- 
ledge me for your leddy at ance, and make 
nae mair wark about it. Aih, Wully, Wal- 
ly, did I ever think to be disowned by ye, 
when lang syne ye used to court me on the 
Sunday nights, walking along the Gallow- 
gate, or when we were livin’ sae cozily in 
our bit back-shop in the Stockwell after we 
were married! It has been a sair weddie- 
hood to me sin’ syne, this four lang year; 
but ye’ll mak it a’ up to me yet. And the 
bairns, puir things, we’ll hae them a’ brought 
here, and they'll be sae glad to see their 
papa again. The best o’ our days are afore 
us, Wully, my dear, if ye’ll only listen to 
reason, and own me for your lawfu’ wedded 
wife, as I am.” 

“Come now, Martyn,” said Mrs. Ellis, 
with the face which I knew she always had 
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when bent on tormenting any poor wretch 
with her wit; ‘if this lady is really Mrs. 
Martyn, why not say so at once? we'll all 
be glad to see her inthe regiment; and con- 
sider what a lot of young recruits she brings 
with her. I must say her story tells won- 
derful well, and I would say it is most likely 
you really are her husband, as I never yet 
knew any wife who might not have sung, as 
Mrs. Gordon sometimes does— 

‘ Weel would I my true love ken, 

Amang ten thousand Highlandmen.’ 
Certainly she should know best. And real- 
ly, it would be a great hardship to have 
come all the way from Glasgow, in search 
of amissing husband, and not get him after 
all. I fairly let you know I’m of Mrs. Mar- 
tyn’s party.” 

‘“* My dear Mrs. Ellis,” said I, imploring- 
ly, ‘this is really no jesting matter, for the 
poor woman has surely been sufficiently de- 
ceived already. Upon my soul, I’m sorry 
for her, and I'll give her enough to pay for 
the expenses of this expedition, and a little 
more, if she’ll only agree to go back and 
trouble me no more. My family is not 
known to any one here; but I have only 


to write to Cheltenham to get evidence of 


my having been a boy at Sandhurst at the 
time when this lady alleges that I was keep- 
ing shop with her insome confounded street 
in Glasgow.” 

** Well,” said the major, “let us hear what 
Mrs. Martyn says to this.” 

‘¢Oh, oh, what a hardened heart he has!” 
blubbered forth the lady in question. ‘“ ‘To 
offer me siller to gang awa and no trouble 
him, when I’m his married wife, as sure, 
mem, as ye’re yourain gudeman’s! That’s 
what I ca’ adding insult to injury, mem; 
and nae honest woman can stand it. Isn’t 
his name the same? And did we no hear, 
first, that he had got or was getting into the 
service, and then see him put into the pa- 
pers as a full ensign in the th; and 
then, wasna there my letter answered by him 
as my dutifu’ lovin’ husband, and a’ the rest 
o’t. And he is no the vera man, there where 
he stands—joost the exack hicht, the eeden- 
tical face and figure—a’ the same, in fack, 
but the bits o’ fine claes he’s got on noo, as 
righthe should. My friends never misdoot- 
ed that he was my man when they saw the 
letter, and that was the reason they made 
up a lot o’ siller to fitme decently out as an 
offisher’s leddy; but hae na I the evidence 
o’ my senses into the bargain? Oh, Wul- 
0: ye’re surely my ain man, and the bairns’s 
ather, and I can nae langer keep frae faw- 
ing i’ your arms, little as ye may think o’ 
me, for weel I wat nature’s strong and maun 
whae her way.” 











And, ere I was aware, the fair tigress had 
actually precipitated herself upon me, and 
taken me firmly round the neck, while her 
slobbering face and dirty crumpled-up hand- 
kerchief reposed upon my bosom. It was 
the most embarrassing situation imaginable, 
for I was obliged to give her some support, 
to save the poor creature from falling ; and 
on the other hand, there stood Mrs. Ellis 
declaring that it was the most affecting re- 
reconnaissance and re-union she had ever 
beheld. Was ever gay young ensign insuch 
a dilemma before? But I was now begin- 
ning to be a little savage at my situation, 
and strong and decisive measures were evi- 
dently becoming necessary. 

* Woman!” I[ said, “take yourself away 
from me, and give up thisshocking humbug, 
or I'll have you taken before a magistrate, 
whatever Major Ellis may say or do. J’m 
not to be hoaxed any longer in this way, I 
assure you. So be off I tell you again. 
Do you hear me.” 

But the poor creature had before this time 
fainted in my arms, a clear proof, at least, 
that she fully believed me to be her husband, 
though how she could mistake a mere strip- 
ling for a man who, from her own account, 
must have been at least thirty, was what I 
could not account for on any theory con- 
sistent with her possession of common rea- 
son. ‘There, however, was she, in a genu- 
ine swoon, brought on evidently by the in- 
tensity of her feelings. ‘Things had now 
reached a most distressing crisis to all of us, 
and even Mrs. Ellis seemed affected. Be- 
tween concern for my own honor, the sense 
of the ridiculousness of my situation, and 
pity for the unfortunate woman, I knew not 
what to do or say—when, just as my fair 
burden was coming to her senses, enters 
Curran, my groom, with a look which from 
the first I thought a herald of relief, and, ad- 
dressing himself to Major Ellis, said, ‘* Plaze 
you, sir, I think we’ve found the raal hus- 
band. We've been on the puzzle all morn- 
ing, ye see, about this mighty odd business, 
and now we’ve sure got light on’t.” 

“Well, my good fellow, tell us what you 
know.” 

“Why, then, major. The lady’s right 
enough about her husband having joined 
the th; but sorra a right she is about 
the man; that’s all. It’s not Ensign Mar- 
tyn, at all, at all, d’ye see, but William Mar- 
tin, a poor private, like myself, in Captain 
Gordon’s company.” 

‘Can it be possible!” was the simultane- 
ous exclamation of the whole party, except- 
ing Mrs. Martin, who seemed to listen in a 
kind of incredulous bewilderment. 

“+ By the powers, it’s as true as my name’s 
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‘So we all fell upon him for desairting so 
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PhibCurran. We thought the fellow look- | 
ed rather quare this morning, and his wish- 
ing to be excused from parade confirmed us, 
your honor. So Bill, says we, what if you | 
are the lady’s husband the shame o’ thee ? | 


And he looked quite red, then, your honor. | 


swate a creature and her foursmali childher 
into the bargain, and it all ended in his not 
being able to say he was not the woman’s 
husband, sorra take him for a skulker as 
he is.” 

“Bring up the fellow kere instantly,” 
cried the major, ** and we’ll have the affair 
settled one way or another at once.” 

While this order was in the course of being 
executed, J learned that private Martin was 
a superior sort of man, though of reserved 
manners, who was supposed to have seen 
better days, and to have enlisted under the 
pressure of want. He had conducted him- 
self since he joined the regiment with 
so much propriety, that all his comrades 
thought him in the fair way of that promo- 
tion for which an education somewhat bet- 
ter than theirs seemed to qualify him. No 
one had anything to say against him, except 
that he kept himself much apart from his | 
comrades, though this they excused, in con- 
sideration of his having once been better 
than they. All this was stated in the pre- 
sence and hearing of Mrs. Martin, who said, 
** Weel, it'll be a sair dooncome if my man’s 
only a preevat; but yet it’s better to hae a 
man o’ some kind, than be a widow bewitch- 
ed, that’s neither fish, flesh, nor gude red 
herrin.’ Jenny Haivers hersel wad allow 
that.” 

Martin soon appeared, and when con- 
fronted with the fair lady of the Stockwell, 
looked as sheepish as I ever saw a man look 
in my life. It was rather odd that he did 
bear a considerable resemblance to me, 
though [ flatter myself, at a deuced long in- 
terval in some respects. 

* Now, madam,” said Ellis, ‘will you 
please say if either of these men is your 
husband, and which of them ?” 

** Aih, losh, major! [’m sure that ane o’ 
them maun be the man; but it’s ill to say 
whilk ane it is. The ensign’s sic a bonny 
lad, and sae like what my Wully was when 
[ married him, that I could maistly swear 
he’s the thing yet. But, again, when I tak 
a look o’ the tother ane, faith I believe I’ve 
been mista’en, and this is my ain Wully af- 
ter a’!”’ 

“To cut this matter short,” said Martin, 
‘‘T confess myself to be this woman’s hus- 
band. I can only say, in excuse of my 
conduct, that it was misfortune in business 
which first made me leave her. I had | 











some hopes of finding a new opening in Ire- 
land, where I had some friends, and came 
here to see after it, but was disappointed. In- 
stead of being able to send for my wife and 
children, I was in the greatest poverty my- 
self, heing only employed sometimes as 
aclerk by butchers. From shame, I ceased 
to write to her; and, besides, I heard that 
her brother, who is in tolerable circumstan- 
ces, had taken chargeof her. At last 1 was 
obliged to enlist as acommonsoldier. Yet 
I still intended, if I ever got any promo- 
tion, toask her to joinme. ‘This is the plain 
truth, and the whole truth, I assure you, 
gentlemen. I am really sorry that Mr. 
Martyn has been put to so much trouble. 
Itis partly owing to my wife being not just 
so sharp in the judgment as some other peo- 
ple,as you all must have seen. If he con- 
siders this, and my own misfortunes, I hope 
he will excuse us both.” 

* A-weel, weel, Wully,” said his wife, 
shaking him by the hand (how cool, com- 
pared with the accolade she bestowed upon 
me !) ** we'll just mak it a’ up, and I'll sell 
my braws, and tak up my quarters i’ the 


| barracks, and aiblins ye’ll be as good an en- 


sign yet as Mr. Martyn there, and sae I may 
be an offisher’s leddy after a’.”’ 

Matters were now accommodated to the 
satisfaction of all parties, andit only remains 
for me to say, that we soon got Mrs. Mar- 
tinand her blooming progeny comfortably 
settled. Martin has since got a couple of 
cheques across his arm, and his wife washes 
linen beyond all competition. Lacy and 
Power were confoundedly quizzical upon 
me for a month or two; but it’s now all 
pretty well blown over, and a true Mrs. 
Martyn is yet in the bosom of destiny. 


i 


ConversatTion.—The reason why we 
meet with so few men who are agreeable 
in conversation is, thatthere are scarce any 
who think not more of what they have to ad- 
vance than of what they have to answer. 
Even those who have the most address and 
politeness fancy they do enough, if they only 
seem to be attentive; at the same time that 
their eyes and minds betray a distraction 
as to what is addressed to them, and an im- 
patience to return to what they themselves 
were saying: not reflecting that to be thus 
studious of pleasing themselves, is but a poor 
way of pleasing or convincing others ; and 





| that to hear patiently, and answer precisely, 


are the great perfections of conversation. 


The stomach is sooner filled than the eye ; 
how quickly would a man be content, if he 
would study rather to satisfy his hunger 
than his humor. 
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